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“all visitors 
ashore”... 
and away 
Kom witine) ove 
you sail! 


Your Cunard ticket to Europe ...so much more than transportation 


At the sound of a gong, a voyage begins that will in so many 
ways exceed your fondest hope. Soon the ship's horn will 
boom and you'll be under way. Ahead . . . blissful, timeless 
days to enjoy the invitations of a great ship and a fun-filled, 
glorious holiday on Cunard’s Vacation Island 

Are you a gourmet? Then you'll be happily at home among 
the infinite varieties of cuisine and wine cellar, unsurpassed in 
the world. Are you an athlete? From deck sports in the clean 
salt air to gymnasium and swimming pool, you'll find con- 
genial company. From loafing to movie going, from leisurely 
talk to the nightly pleasures of dancing to a good orchestra or 
attending horse races in the Main Lounge, your whim sets the 
stage. There are even full office facilities for work! 

Cunard service aboard ship, in the highest British tradition 
since 1840, actually anticipates your wish and comfort! 


Widest choice of ships, rates and sailings 

from New York and Canada to Europe—low 

round-trip rates in Thrift Season sailings. 
Consult your travel agent. 
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Getting there is half the fun ...GO 


CUNARD 


Cunard Line: Main office in U.S. 
25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Hardly any group is too small to get insurance 
under ‘The EF avelers umbrella! If four or more people are em- 


ployed in your business—the minimum number varies from state to state—your Travelers Agent 
or broker has a new package of benefits for you and your employees. @ Life Insurance, Acci- 
dental Death, Weekly Disability Income, Hospital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical benefits 
are available in most states. @ Amounts of insurance are liberal. Administrative features are 


simple and streamlined. The cost is low. @, Ask your Travelers man today about the employee 


plan for “Four or More.” THE TRAVELERS 


insurance Companies artroro 15, conn. 
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THE SMART WAY 


TO EUROPE 


You sail with a 
gay Who’s Who on the 


s.s. United States 


The s.s. Unrrep Statres—world’s 
fastest ship—reaches Europe in 
less than 5 days. That gives you 
just time for the time of your life. 

You'll enjoy acres of play space, 
a choice of foods from five conti- 
nents, the wonderful dance music 
of Meyer Davis orchestras. And 
you'll meet a gay Who's Who of 
important, interesting people. The 
entire ship is air-conditioned, and 
your stateroom is apartment-size. 


For extra hours of luxury at sea, 
choose the popular s.s. AMERICA 
—long famous for her gracious 
hospitality. 


Consult your authorized travel agent or 


UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Digby 4-5800 
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‘Source of Much Gratification’ 
Your comment about 
me in About Our Cover and Other 
Things was most pleasing reading 
for me in 
with 


courteous 


connec- 
the most 
story of 


Goldenberg’s 


tion 
deserved 
Max 
long and continu- 
ous membership in 
the Club of 
Chicago [TH 
TARIAN for August}. 

My 
began 
as tne 
physician. Its 


Rotary 
Ro- 
membership Baxter 
also in 1905 
ninth member and the first 
continuity was inter- 
rupted for some years and renewed 
Number One in 1933. We 
California in 1937. We 
for a few years; 
then three years ago I was made an 
honorary charter member of the 
Rotary Club of Glendora. 

My interest in Rotary has never 
source of much 
gratification that I had a part in its 


in Old 
moved to 


were in Covina 


ceased and it is a 
beginning 

sxTeER, Hon. Rotariar 

Retired Physicia 


Glendora, California 


Down to Earth on Mental Health 

mental health is the num- 
ber health problem in the 
U.S.A affecting more fami- 
than any other one health prob- 


Since 
one 
today, 
lie 
badly in need of dis- 
information on the 
The article Nervous Break- 
RoTaARIAN for August] is 
ts down-to-earth ap- 
1 and its practical sugges- 
When patient or family be- 
gins to accept these symptoms as a 
reason to go to the family doctor or 
minister, rather than as something 
to be hidden, many tragedies which 
have be ss in our commu- 
nities will be prevented. 
| vould like to add to Mr. 
n’s recommendations that 
(and almost all large 


1@1 we ire 
‘mination of! 
ubiect 

down | THE 
notable tor 

proac! 


tions 


nm needle 


town 
now have counselling agen- 


; or psychiatric clinics which are 
| in the telephone book. Doctor 


ers Se", 


or minister can direct anyone to one 
of these if he desires to go there. 
This can fall into the category of 
“talking it over with someone first”’ 
which the author mentions as a pos- 
sibility. This is a professional talk 
ing it over which may more 
helpful 

I hope that this article is indica- 
tive of the new and more desirabk 
approach to the problems of mental 
healt] 


be 


—Mrs. WiLsur F. 
Wife 
First Vice-Pres 


ssociation tor 


PELI 

of Rotariar 
dent, Indiana 
Vental Health 


Shelbyville. 
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4n Offer of Sunshine 
\ Rotarian of Massachusetts has 
my attention These Ro- 
in THE Rorarian for August 
There you nice 
teen- 
hine, which 


drawn to 
farian 


some 
low-cost 


have said 


things about the 


agers’ magazine 
my father, G. Stephen 
Krishnayya, of Poona, India, pub- 
lishes as an Hast-West interprete 
and in order to minimize Commu- 
influence on the information 
reaching Asian teen-agers, especial- 
ly those in the high Re- 
cently, in order to reach more of the 
subcontinent’s youth population he 
commenced an unprecedented pro- 
gram of radio advertising 
institutional nature over the 


OUMS 


Rotarian 


nist 


schools. 


“spots’ 
of an 
commercial services of Radio Cey- 
This has never been done be- 
Asia a publication for 


youngsters 


lon 
fore in by 
of THe ROoraRiAN and 
others who would like to see a copy 
of this magazine, without 
obligation, should feel free to drop 
letter at Roon 


Readers 
cost ol! 


me a postcard or 
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AT LAST! The Full Story of the Amazing Investment Techniques 
of This Famous Dancer Who Trained Himself to Become One of the 
Most Successful Investors in Stock Market History 


How | MADE $2,000,000 


IN THE STOCK MARKE 


NICOLAS 
DARVAS 





Yet this man who started as a complete be- 
* sinner—who could give far less time to his 
stments than most of us—made himself 
multi-millionaire by his invest- 
methods that worked regardless of 

her the market rose or fell 


unique 


tic profits and methods were 
Time in a lengthy article that 
reated near-sensation. Now Darvas tells 
story of how this $2,000,000 


Mr. Darvas’ fant 


he stock-by-stock 


oc varket profit was made possible and 

o exactly he you can start profiting from 

ef 

Yo »¢ fascinated by Darvas’ introduction 
to the rket when a Toronto nightclub owner 


got him into a Canadian mining stock called 
Baitunp. It made 


Darvas over $8,000 and 
tarted a wild period of penny stock gambling 
that lost $5006 

" smart, so he thought (and 


Then Darvas g 
we think you'll recognize some of your friends, 
here). He went to a New York broker, began 
investing in “solid” stocks, subscribed to serv- 
Ces The result? a loss of $9069.18 





But this money was not wasted—for Dar- 
vas finally developed the methods that 
were to make him a millionaire several 
times over. He also discovered a great and 
simple truth every investor should keep 
lettered in gold before him—there is no 
sure thing in the market. No matter how 
good the method, Darvas knew he was 
bound to be wrong half the time—and 
developed his simple system of “trailing 
stoploss insurance.” As TIME quoted 
him, “If you could play roulette with the 
assurance that whenever you bet $100 you 
could get out for $98 if you lost your bet, 
wouldn't you call that good odds?” 











At this 1 t Darvas made a ear world 
wr. All his stock transactions were carried on 
y cable from Hong Kong, Calcutta, Tokyo— 


as Darvas “i enabled him to spotlight 
LoRILLARD, Bruce, UNIVERSAL CONTROLS, 
THioKot and other stocks. Here you see every 
important transaction—and read for the first 


Lime 


The unique Darvas “Box” method for pick- 
ing the right stocks and the right time to 
buy them— 
How to use the Darvas “trailing stop-loss 
insurance” — 


What was written on the card Darvas carried 
as he walked the streets of Paris all night— 
the card that kept him from following his 
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*2.000,000. . . “just that second income.” 


Who is Nicolas Darvas? No, he is not a professional, trading on inside information or devoting 
full time to stocks. As TIME Magazine said, “Dancing is his business; the stock market is just 


that second income.” —just as it is for most of us. 





LATE BULLETIN 
and unique free offer 


News of Mr. Darvas’ extraordinary 
























brokers’ advice to get out of THIOKOL with 
over $250,000 profit. (When Darvas did sell, 
his profit had reached aimost $900,000)— 


. How Darvas aimost lost his first half-million 
in profits because he went to a broker's 
office— 

+» The advice Darvas gave in Bangkok to the 
head of a big shipping company—advice that 
would have made this executive aimost $3 
million. 


Never before has any private individual re- 
vealed his financial dealings so completely and 
openly—actual stocks, dates, profits and losses, 
and above all, the specific investment methods 
which finally brought him an astonishing profit 
of over $2,000,000 in 18 months 


Extraordinary Free Invitation 


All we can say is, “Why 
not see a free examination 
copy yourself without risk- 
ing a cent?” Mail the no- 
risk cou below and see 
how the Darvas method may 
make a fortune for you, too 
If you are not completely 
convinced, simply return the | 
book in two weeks and pay 
nothing. Only if you keep | 
the book need you remit the 


GUARANTEE 


















below. 

low price of only $4.95. You 2 only $4 95 

have nothing to lose—and , . 

much to gain. Mail your AMERICAN RESEARCH 

coupon today for your free i 

examination copy. 7 
! i 
HYOUR FREE EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES 
, To Your Bookseller, or ; 
s AMERICAN RESEARCH COUNCIL wept k-1 5 
; Larchmont, New York . 
' Yes, send me a free examination co of HOW | MADE 
g $2,000,000 IN THE STOCK MARKET, by Nicolas Darvas. | am 5 
g free to read it two weeks and return i without obligation, or 5 
g else keep it and remit only $4.95 (pius shipping charges) in 5 
g full payment. : 
' ' 
s Name ' 
H Please print : 
8 Address ' 

NICOLAS DARVAS performing § s 

with JULIA y Be roe ' ‘ 

Winchell). Onocieg ism Dar. : City Zone State . 

* prof is his uni- ; 
0 ‘stock market inves t : = SAVE } a ayt od “4 he oe how A, ed aon an8 cae tp 4 
millionaire. te eeceaesecend 
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The Beermann Brothers and their employees produce feed pellets for 
livestock from dehydrated alfalfa. Beermann Brothers has an Em- 
ployee Protection Plan which provides life insurance and medical care 
coverage, and a Nyl-A-Plan with its important extra benefits 


‘‘Our Employee Protection Plan 
and Nyl-A-Plan 
give us ‘big company’ benefits...’ 


BEERMANN BROTHERS, Dakota 
City, Neb., say, “It’s a sound invest- 
ment... ¢asily budgeted to help pro- 
vide complete financial security for all 
of our personnel.” 


More and more companies with five 
or more employees are finding New 
York Life's Employee Protection Plans 
an excellent way to help build morale, 
attract and keep high-grade people. 
These Plans offer a wide choice of cov- 
erage including: life-insurance, weekly 
indemnity *, medical care benefits, and 
in most states major medical coverage 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! Additional per- 
sonal or business insurance may be 
purchased at low rates through New 
York Life’s Nyl-A-Plan. This service, 
which may be installed in conjunction 


4 


with employee protection plans, helps 
you and your employees develop sound 
insurance programs by coordinating 
your coinpany benefits, including So- 
cial Security, with personal insurance. 
Nyl-A-Plan is also an excellent way to 
protect your investment in your entire 
employee benefits program. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Dept. RT-4, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. (In Canada: 
, Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


vylic 


Individual policies or Pp contract issued, depending 

spon number of employees and applicable state law 
*Weekly indemnity not available in states with 

compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 


443 University Ave 


1( 15, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 39, Massa- 
chusetts 
— JASWANT KRISHNAYYA 
Son of Rotarian 


Poona, India 


We Put Some Magic into It 

Lack of fellowship extended to 
visiting Rotarians away from their 
own Clubs has probably been the 
subject of quiet table conversation 
Rotary Club. Bruce 
Shelly’s views as expressed in his 
Reflections of a Visiting Rotarian 
[THe Rorarian for September] 
were, therefore, no exception. 


in every 


In our Club we try to increase 
fellowship with visiting Rotarians 
As our visitors enter the meeting 
say, John Doe 
—is told during the meeting that he 
is involved in a Club fellowship 
project, and an explanation of the 
procedure is announced. A member 
of the Fellowship Committee, of 
which I happen to be Chairman, 
chooses the day’s “magic number” 
—let’s say, 14— and the 14th mem- 
ber of our Club to greet John Doe 
and shake his hand wins a free 
enjoyed at the next 
meeting), as well as being ac- 
claimed “Mr. Fellowship of the 
Week.” We find that “John Doe” 
enters into the spirit of the program 
with zest, and probably tells his 
fellows back home al! about it 

The Fellowship Committee feels 
that this small incentive in the form 
of a free meal is well worth while 
as a promoter of better fellowship 


GLENN B. Kiinerecter, Rotarian 


room, one of them 


meal (to be 


4ir-Valve Manufacturer 
Cranford, New Jersey 


4d‘: Visitor's Reflections 

gruce Shelly’s Reflections of a 
ROTARIAN 
for September] recalled for me an 


Visiting Rotarian |THE 


experience I had recently which 
prompted me to ask myself: “Are 
some of our Rotary Clubs’ member- 
ship getting too old and too self- 
satisfied to function in accordance 
with the principles of Rotary?” Fel- 
lowship, I believe, is considered one 
of our objectives and here is my 
experience 

I arrived early at the Club where 
I planned to “make up.” A young 
woman typed up a make-up post- 
card, which I pinned to my lapel 
The few members who had arrived 
were in [Continued on page 63) 
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This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


PRESIDENT. As this page was being readied for the printer, 
Rotary's President, J. Edd McLaughlin, was drafting a six- 
week itinerary of Rotary travels that would take him to 
Europe and Africa. His first stop was to be in Zurich, 
Switzerland, to attend the European, North African, and 
Eastern Mediterranean Advisory Committee meeting on 
September 21-23. Then, following a Rotary visit in 
Istanbul, Turkey, he was to begin the African portion of 
the journey. Next to come were more European visits, 
these beginning in Athens, Greece. With the President on 
these Rotary travels will be his wife, Pearle. 


BULLETIN. Guy Gundaker, the Pennsylvania res-— 
taurateur who in 1923-24 served as President 
of Rotary International, died in his home city 
of Philadelphia on August 26. He was 87 and 
had been ill for several years. Notes on his 
life will appear next month. 


1961 CONVENTION. Plans for Rotary's 52d Annual Convention 
in Tokyo, Japan, on May 28—June 1, are moving along. What 
some of these plans are, in addition to information about 
travel arrangements, hotel reservations, registration, 

and other important Convention matters, will be presented 
in the first issue of "Prevue," a bulletin of Convention 
news for all Club Secretaries. If you would like to 
receive a copy of this first issue, write the Central 
Office in Evanston, Ill. 


SANTIAGO. Next month—the date is November 24-27—the 
18th. Regional Conference in RI history is to be held in 
Santiago, Chile. Though named the South American Regional 
Conference, and with attendance to come largely from the 
13 South Américan lands, this gathering is open to all 
Rotarians. 


MEETINGS. In Evanston, Ill., on October 8-15, the RI 
Organization and Procedures Committee, and on October 
20-21, the Finance Committee; in Los Angeles, Calif., on 
October 24-26, the 1962 Convention Committee. 


ROTARY FELLOWS. Begin making plans now to host one or 
more of the 125 young men and women shown on pages 28-31. 
They are your Rotary Foundation Fellows for 1960-61, and 
this month starts many of them on their way to schools 
listed under their photos. 


A “WEEK.” "The Rotary Foundation Week" comes November 13-19 
to "create international understanding through the program 
of The Rotary Foundation." Many Clubs will invite Rotary 
Fellows to meetings to tell of their experiences. 


119 COUNTRIES. Last month on this page the number of 
countries in which there are Rotary Clubs was given as 
116. The figure is now 119 due to recent events that 
brought new countries into existence in Africa. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On August 25 there were 10,729 Rotary 
Clubs and an estimated 497,000 Rotarians. New Clubs since 
July 1, 1960, totalled 32. 
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About Our Cover 
and Other Things 


NATO amd Ow Tosh Aboud 
oA HEME PAAR 


THAT streak of piscine green on our cover, that big fish 
what is it? It is a northern pike, says John Chellman, who 
painted the picture, and it would weigh from 12 to 15 
pounds, The lure that hooked old sharp nose is a “jitterbug.” 
a surface lure available in most tackle stores. The frog is 
a frog, sitting there in thankful reflection on the pike’s 
choice of things painted green, black, and yellow. John 
Chellman is a Chicago artist who does all kinds of illustra- 
tion but prefers birds, fish, and animals. His work has 
appeared in Sports Afield and other magazines for sports- 
men. Certainly he’s a fisherman, and now his wife and four 
children, acquired since his Navy days in World War II, are 
too. The mighty muskellunge is John’s favorite fishing, with 
northern pike (named after a pike staff) following close 
after. He painted this one from memory. 


DO YOU WANT a clean unrumpled copy of our cover 
picture for framing? We've run off a few hundred extras 
on fine paper, with all type matter trimmed away. Just 
write and ask and hope there are some left. 


YES, we have two contests running concurrently and both 
concern books. “Very confusing,” said several of our asso- 
ciates. We don’t think so. You will want to enter the con- 
test on “The Book That Changed Me Most” announced last 
month or the contest on “The Best Book | Read in 1960" 
announced this month on page 43 or both. Now whom could 
that confuse? Good mental exercise. Rather substantia! 
= prizes. Sharpen your pencil and your wits and enter 
voth. 


WE ARE proud to be able to present Dr. Paul-Henri Spaak 
this month. This is not his first appearance in these pages 
Readers with long memories will recall his article The Var- 
shall Plan and Europe Today in October, 1949. A few 
months ago he spoke to Rotarians of District 166 in France. 
assembled for their annual Conference at Vincennes, about 
NATO. Especially impressed by his message, we invited him 
to address Rotarians world-wide through this their inter- 
national publication. He cheerfully agreed and here you are. 
Your letter of comment on his article will be welcome. 


OUR NOVEMBER issue will be one you won't want to miss 
We've just finished riffing through some of the fine photos 
that will appear in it, and sampling writings of the Far East 
experts we've lined up to tell you all about the Grient. So 
we have good grounds for our optimism. 
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Anchor 
Windwart 


By JOSEPH KRIMSKY, M.D. 


Physician; Rotarian, Huntington, W. Va. 


hides and tension are normal responses to 
challenges in our lives. But sudden alarms and per- 
ils—too intense and too oft repeated—sap our en 
ergy and exhaust our defense mechanisms. There 
ensues a state of instability and insecurity, a weak- 
ening of vitality and a deterioration of mental, 
moral, and physical stamina. 

We cannot escape stress. How, then, can we com- 
bat it? We must, I am convinced, arm ourselves with 
the conviction that there are purpose and meaning 
and design in this universe, and that our lives, with 
ali their strains, are a part of it. 

Change alone, no matter how sudden and severe, 
does not in itself cause the decline and fall of men 
and nations. A person who bends and perhaps breaks 
under strain is one in whom spiritual and moral an 
chors have slipped. The values and faiths which 
kept him stable have lost their hold on mind and 


heart. He may pay lip service to a divine Providence, 
but his daily conduct is motivated by materialism 
and expediency. And what happens to a person may 
happen to a civilization 

Whom do we blame for our sins? The community? 
Our parents? Our infantile “traumas”? Our delin- 
quencies, we say, are not of our making. The guilt 
belongs at the door of circumstances. Self-discipline, 
self-control, self-domination, self-command—these 
seem to belong to an obsolete psychology, and we 
toss about on the stormy sea of spiritual uncertainty, 
intellectual insecurity, and ethical opportunism. 

Do we want to get back on course? Then we need 
to steer our bark from the shallows of obsession with 
material gain into the deep, clear waters of the 
knowledge of good and evil and of true intellectual 
and cultural values. The Object of Rotary, the brief 
statement which embodies the spirit of our world- 
wide association, has been described as a naviga- 
tion chart, “sailing directions” for adventurers in 
the realm of service. We need these directions in 
our daily man-to-man relationship. And, above 
these, how sorely do we need a closer fellowship 
with the divine, a kinship with the universal and 
eternal 

This age of stress, paradoxically, is also the age 
of conformity. We are bound by conventions and 
public dicta, conditioned and indoctrinated commer- 
cially, politically, and esthetically through mass- 
communication devices. How can man be healthy 
and whole, in soul and body, if his society has lost 
its bearings, its moral sanctions, its spiritual assur- 
ances? Much that we have held to in the past has 
been displaced by the inexorable march-of scientific 
knowledge. What we considered basic truths have 
been swept aside, leaving a void which, unless filled 
by a renewal of timeless truths and values, will be 
filled by neuroses, psychoses, aberrations, and devi- 
ations which swell the populations of our mental 
institutions. 

For countless ages man has been adjusting to his 
environment. In times past the tempo of Nature 
was slow and predictable, like the cycle of days and 
seasons. Man moved in harmony with that rhythmic 
pattern, and his ideas and beliefs grew out of his 
relationship with Nature and with a divine Being 
who ruled over all 

But now the Atomic Age with its shattering rev- 
elations, its sudden alarms, is testing man’s moral 
and spiritual stamina to the breaking point. He is 
living in an overwhelming world of his own conjur- 
ing, so terrific in its impact that his built-in mech- 
anisms of defense and adjustment are inadequate, 
for the time being, to meet the challenge. 

What he needs, I believe, is a rediscovery of the 
indwelling and yet transcendent Supreme Being un- 
der whose sheltering wings there is rest for the 
weary, courage for the faint-hearted, and assurance 
for those floundering in skepticism, cynicism, and 
confusion. Only in this kinship with the universal 
and the eternal can we find escape and surcease 
from those petty worries and overwhelming anxi 
eties which torment us. Not stresslessness but faith, 
courage and wisdom are needed. 
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THE LAST few months the lines have been 
| ge drawn for one of the greatest economic 
and social battles in history. The Communist 
world is challenging the Western nations in a war 
which Premier Khrushchev, shortly after his visit to 
the United States, declared will be “a remorseless 
fight in the field of politics, of economics, of social 
policy, of ideology.” 

Deep down it is a struggle between civilizations, a 
struggle with incalculable consequences. At stake 
are the underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa, 
and, tomorrow, of Latin America. This is the chal- 
lenge we face today, and I am convinced that the 
West, if it unites its intellectual and economic wealth 
and maintains its collective military security, can 
emerge victorious. The task bristles with problems 
which must be resolved in this crucial decade now 
upon us. What are these problems, and how can they 
be solved? 

To place them in perspective, first let me dip 
briefly into postwar history. Right after World War 
II the Western world wanted to establish a foreign 
policy on three essential ideas: disarmament; faith 
in the United Nations; and maintenance of an alli- 
ance with Russia, the same alliance with which the 
war was ‘won. It soon became apparent, however, 
that this last idea was not working out in fact. West- 
ern countries began to disarm. Russia, on the con- 
trary, maintained her forces approximately at the 
same level as at the close of the war and armed these 
forces with increasing perfection. Thus there was 


NATO an 


With the world in nuclear stalemate, the 
nations of the Atlantic Alliance must now 
gird themselves for battle in economic 


and political fields against Communist 


foes who promise ‘a remorseless fight.’ 


By PAUL-HENRI SPAAK 


Secretary General, North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


created between Soviet military forces and those of 
the West a fantastic imbalance. 

It also became obvious that Russia was practicing 
in Europe a policy of imperialistic expansion. Com- 
munists and those who judge Soviet policy with in- 
dulgence revolt at this phrase. Yet, the facts are 
well known. Between 1939 and 1949 Russia annexed 
three Baltic countries and took parts of Finland, 
Rumania, and Poland, bringing millions of human 
beings under Russian rule against their will. After 
the war, through subversion, external pressure, and 
abuse of the veto power in the Security Council of 
the United Nations, Russia succeeded in establish- 
ing “satellite Governments” in Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, and other na- 
tions. 

It was the Communist coup d’état in Prague in 
1948 which opened the eyes of Western statesmen. 
Until then the Western world had viewed Russia's 
policy of expansion with little reaction. But the 
events in Czechoslovakia made it clear that if no 
obstacles were erected against the Communist ad- 
vance, what happened there could happen in other 
nations, and Europe might someday wake up and 
find itself completely conquered by Communism. 

It is often said, and rightfully so, that democracies 
act slowly. After the awakening of 1948, however, 
the reaction was rather swift. Less than one year 
after the coup in Prague, 12 nations—Belgium, Can- 
ada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, 
The Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the United 
Kingdom, and the U.S.A.—signed the North Atlantic 
Treaty, an alliance which had then as its chief aim 
the halting of Communist expansion in Europe and 
North America. This objective has been attained 
100 percent in the past 11 years. And this deserves 
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le task ahead 


to be emphasized, for it is seldom indeed we see 
human undertakings, especially diplomatic under- 
takings, succeed 100 percent. Greece and Turkey ac- 
ceded to the Treaty in 1952, West Germany in 1955. 
What we have achieved in the field of collective 
military security must now be extended to economic 
and political fields. The battleground is shifting; the 
weapons will be education, technical aid, loans, 
trade, and personal contact. It is shifting because 
not one leader in either the Communist or Western 
world believes the problems following a nuclear war 
would be easier to solve than those which now exist. 
When I was young, I often heard it said that “men 
will always fight because they have always fought.” 
Why? The answer was relatively simple: men al- 
vays fought because in war there was victory in the 
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end and at least one camp, sometimes both, hoped 
to be victorious. The rewards were obvious: wider 
political influence, more land, greater resources. 
Today, however, the principal adversaries each pos- 
sess a frightful arm which can completely destroy the 
enemy—and, perhaps, all humanity—yet he cannot 
use that arm because he is unable to protect his own 
nation against retaliation. For this reason, and pro- 
vided an adequate military effort is maintained to 
deter aggression, and, if necessary, repel it, the mili- 
tary problem will lose its priority, and the essential 
problems of economic and political competition move 
to the front. 

As we enter this era of “peaceful coexistence,” as 
I believe we are, it is vital that we understand fully 
what the term means. The Soviet propagandist who 
came up with the term is an ace in his profession. 
Hidden behind the words is the same design which 
Communists have espoused for the last 40 years: 
subversion or conversion of all nations and races of 
the world. 

The Western world would commit a capital error 
if it thought that coexistence as defined and offered 
by the Russians represents a solution to the prob- 
lems now separating the two worlds. On the con- 
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trary, it presents new problems infinitely more diffi- 
cult than those brought on by the cold war. 

It is relatively easy, for example, to codrdinate the 
military forces of the Western world, as has been 
done in NATO. When the line of defense swings 
into the domain of economics—and it is here that 
all the illusions and egoism of shortsighted national 
interests take refuge—the task of codrdination be- 
comes difficult. 

On this front, I must say frankly, we are a long 
way from our goal. Incontestably the free world 
today is more powerful than the Communist world 
But in the Communist world—and this is important 
-—all economic forces, without exception, are put 
into the service of politics. Through the Council 
of Mutual Economic Assistance (COMECON) the 
nations of the Communist bloc for several years 
have been forging a long-range program of economic 
. unity. This gives the Communists a high card 


In CONTRAST to the monolithic structure of the 
Communist economic effort, the nations of the free 
world, for the most part, practice a separation of 
national policy and economics. The actions of free 
world economic leaders are based on a concern fo! 
financial profit and not on the service of a national 
policy. This competitive system, with certain limi- 
tations set up by some national legislatures or by 
important financial or industrial groups, remains the 
pattern within our countries. It is also the pattern 
externally, where all firms compete for the supply 
of materials, purchase of agricultural products, as- 
signment of technicians, and the construction of 
dams or factories. 

As a result, in our relations with underdeveloped 
countries our purchases and sales remain based upon 
supply and demand. What we must keep in mind 
is that the greatest aid we can give underdeveloped 
nations is to establish stable commercial relations, 
such as long-term contracts, which promote eco- 
nomic and social stability. This, I realize, calls for 
a revolution in free-world economic policy 

In this field some partial and important progress 
has been made. The most important is the creation 
of the European Common Market. Seven other 
European nations have created a free-trade zone, 
and are trying to find common ground for agree- 
ment with the Common Market.* There remains 
the problem of combining these efforts with those 
which the United States and Canada, and perhaps 
other Commonwealth countries, could make in the 
same direction. 

Where will the Communist offensive start? Not 
in Europe or in North America. Here, with few 
exceptions, the standard of living is still at a much 
higher level than that of the Communist peoples, 
and, in my opinion, it will remain so for many years 
It is my deepest conviction that the fate of Europe, 
of the U.S.A., the fate of the entire Western civiliza- 
tion, will be decided in Asia and Africa 

This indicates the necessity of enlarging the geo- 

*See Europe's New Giant: The Common Marke by Louis 
Francois Duchene, THe Rorarian for May, 1958, and Furepe’s 


New ‘7’—How It Fits with ‘The Siz, by Sir Nor Kippimg 
Tue Rorarian for December, 1959 
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graphic horizons of the Atlantic organization. It 
is folly to believe that we can protect Europe today 
by merely trying to solve problems arising on our 
own territories. On one occasion in a meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council an ambassador said some- 
thing which, to me, hit the nail on the head. He 
said: “In the Atlantic Alliance we must get rid of 
our ‘Maginot Line’ complex, for, indeed, what is the 
purpose of facing the powerful military forces toward 
the east if we-are to be turned about in the Orient 
or taken in the back by Africa?” It appears evident 
that the geographic horizon must enlarge, and to 
do so we must break the too-narrow frame of a re- 
gional pact. Indeed, the original treaty makes it pos- 
sible and we are making some progress in this direc- 
tion. 

We must also end the economic disorder which is 
grossly wasteful of material riches and intellectual 
efforts of our Western world. This, I believe, is one 
of the real dangers threatening the West's response 
to the Communist challenge in this decade. While 
NATO’s military machine is today a reliable and 
formidable bulwark of defense, it is not perfect. 
After 11 years we still have not been able to stand- 
ardize most of our conventional arms. The forces of 
each nation still bring their own guns, their own 
ammunition, their own tanks. As Secretary General 
of NATO, I review military parades and watch air 
squadrons perform magnificent exercises. French, 
English, American, Italian, Canadian pilots demon- 
strate the same aerial prowess. Those watching 
swell with pride. “Just think, each man was flying 
national material... .”” But if some economist would 
figure out what it costs, this duplication of research, 
training, and manufacturing facilities, I am sure the 
results would be appalling. Is this waste logical at a 
time when we must devote all our energies to the 
problems of underdeveloped nations? 


Anoruer example: France, one of the partners 
of the Atlantic Alliance, is being forced to reinvent 
something which already has been invented. Tens 
of billions of francs are being spent in this effort. 
In every capital of the Atlantic Alliance I repeat 
this question: “Is it indispensable, in order to save 
Europe's pride, for Europe to reinvent what the 
United States has already invented, and would the 
security of the United States really be in peril if 
it shared with its friends secrets which already are 
known to its enemies?” 

What is presently lacking in the West is the con- 
viction that the problems facing us must be resolved 
in “togetherness and in unity.” The challenge thrust 
at us is not a challenge given the United States by 
Russia, but a challenge to all the free nations by 
all. the Communist nations. No single nation of the 
West can face the challenge alone. The only way 
to accept the challenge is to coérdinate our forces, 
unite our riches, and find solutions together and 
impose them together. 

There is a trap we must avoid, one set for us 
almost every week by Mr. Khrushchev. “In ten 
years,”’ he says, “Russia will produce as many riches 
as the United States and a Russian will live like 
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an American, as well as an American.” It always 
has seemed paradoxical to me that for a Communist 
the ideal is to live as a good average American. But 
this is not the object of my including reference to 
his statement 
| do not contest the importance of technical prob- 
ns. Nor do I ignore the necessity of producing a 
ot of coal and steel and gas. But I do contest the 
se that the outcome of this fight between the 
vorid and the free world depends on 
ars will produce the most. It is clear 
produce much, but the real problem 
what to do with the wealth. 

is a fight of civilizations. We cannot 
ti-Communist because the Communists have 
controlled economy in preference to a lib- 
economy. We cannot be anti-Communist be- 
cause the Communists have realized and accom- 
plished great social and technical progress. We 
must be anti-Communist because Communism rep- 
resents a political, economic, and social doctrine 

whose principles are not compatible with ours. 


Tue Western world believes that economic forces 
must be organized for man, allowing him to play 
his part, to blossom, to be thoroughly conscious of 
nity. From this concept all our efforts must 
stem. First comes our political position. How can 
we believe that man’s dignity can be preserved if 
he lives under tyranny? Next comes our position 
on social and human problems. How can we believe 
that the dignity of man is safe if the immense 
majority lives in complete poverty? There is no 
dignity of man in tyranny or in poverty. 
It is in this concept that Russia opposes us. Be- 
hind the political and economic struggle now in 
progress lies our defense of these essential ideas 
vhich have made us what we are today, and which 
today are in peril 
The past ten years were crucial years, The ten 
years to come will be even more crucial. I am con- 
inced that if in the coming ten years we unify our 
disparate economic forces, we will be the victors. 
already can detect a certain evolution 
nist world. As the standards of living 
ation rise in these countries, intellectual 
spirations rise also. Nothing was more 
rprising and, let’s say it, more moving than the 
olution which took place in Budapest. Young 
men who because of their age had never known 
freedom fought and died for the liberty of their 
nation. This is proof that no regime, no matter 
how tyrannical, can stamp out essential ideas. All 
that is taking place presently in Russia shows that 
the evolution is moving toward a return to the great 
ideas of the West 
While this is going on, the Western world must 
stand steadfastly and must remain the strong pole 
of attraction it has been for centuries. There is 
much at stake, and that is why it is so important 
for our leaders to have behind them a conscious 
political opinion, a well-informed public opinion, a 
daring public opinion which will undergird their 
efforts in meeting this great challenge of our times. 
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The great sport of the Chilean guaso or cowboy 
is a cross between a rodeo and a bullfight, the 
object being to pin the bull to the side of the ring. 
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Are You Going? 


WHY? Why, for the South American Re- 
gional Conference of Rotary Internation- 
al, the sixth such Regional Conference held 


since World War IL 


WHEN? November 24-27, 1960. 
WHERE? Santiago, Chile. 


WHO? Well, while the Conference is es- 
pecially for Rotarians and their guests of 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, British Guiana, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, French Guiana, 
Paraguay, Peru, Surinam, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela, all Rotarians everywhere and 
their guests are welcome. 


WHAT? A four-day program on the theme 
“Rotary’s contribution to mutual under- 
standing and coéperation in South Amer- 
ica.” The President of Rotary Internation- 
al, J. Edd McLaughlin, of Ralls, Texas, 
U.S.A., will preside. The General Seere- 
tary of Rotary International, George R. 
Means, of Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A., will be 
Secretary of the Conference. There will be 
fine speakers, seminars, evenings filled with 
symphony, ballet, and drama. There will 
be time for seeing the 40-year-old city 
which will be host to the meeting. Before 
and after the meeting, Conferencegoers will 
want to make excursions up and down and 
across the length of Chile and into other 
lands of the vast continent of South Amer- 
ica. Going? 








The Hay Wain, by John Constabl: 


F debasement and corruption of art, literature 
and music which we behold all around us toda 
must, I think, have a pathological cause. The cult 
of the ugly is rampant, and unfortunately man) 
newspaper critics, infected by the same disorde! 
help to foster it by their fulsome praise. They are 
backed up by snobs of all kinds who fear to be out 
of the movement and not included amongst the self 
styled intelligentsia. I once came across a definition 
of this term: “Intelligentsia is to intelligence what 
gent is to gentleman.” Anything that is beautiful 
and of good report is anathema to them 

A morbid and decadent youth 

Says “ ‘Beauty is greater than Trut 

But by Beauty I mean 

The obscure, the obscene— 

The diseased, the decayed, the 

Pictorial art is a universal language which « 
give joy and understanding from China to Peru an 
from Palestine to Pimlico. Ruskin says: “All great 
art is the expression of man’s delight in God's work 
not his own.” 

If a picture depicts a scene as God made it, it 
condemned as being “representationa!” by these crit 
ics. It is a crime to paint anything if the ordinary 
sane man can tell what it represents. To be academi 
is to be beyond the pale. Everything must be dis 
torted. Prettiness is the unforgivable sin. Kipling 
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Cecil J. Sibbett 


A trustee and past board chairman 
of the South African National Gal 
lery, Cecil J. Sibbett is the founder 
of South Africa Advertising Con- 
tractors, Ltd. A former war corre 
spondent and assistant political se« 
retary to the famed Cecil Rhodes 
he has served Rotary as a District 
Governor and Committeeman. He is 
a charter member of the Rotary Club 
of Capetown, Union of South Africa. 


ART 


‘The Cult of the Ugly Is Rampant’ 
Says Cecil J. Sibbett 


deals with this in his poem The Conundrum of the 
Workshops: 
When the flush of a ner 
Eden's green and gold 
Our father Adam sat under the Tree anc 
scratched with a stick in the mould 
And the first rude sketch that the world had 
seen was joy to his mighty heart, 
Till the Devil whispered behind the leaves, “It’s 
pretty, but is it Art?” 
Wherefore he called to his and fled to 
fashion his work anew— 
The first of his race who cared a fig for the first 


most dread revieu 


There you see the dread of the critic, and the hope 
to placate him and “fashion his work anew.” 

So my advice is: Buy a picture which appeals to 
you and one which you feel you would like to live 
with. It will pay you substantial dividends of joy 
and pleasure every day. Don’t mind what the critics 
say. Visit art galleries and see what the great mas- 
ters of art have done, and thus cultivate your taste. 

Lewis Hind, in one of his books, tells of an owner 
of a picture shop in Paris whose tastes so pleased 
Hind that he asked the shop owner how he had 
acquired such a knowledge of art. The Frenchman 
replied: “My father taught me to understand pic- 
tures through the eyes—not through the ears.” 

So again I say: Do not listen to the critics. 

I don’t think that even my worst enemy could 
accuse me of being a Hitlerite. Well, I almost was 
one for a full hour one morning in London in 1938 
I went to an exhibition of “Banned Art from Ger- 
many.” It was advertised widely, sandwich men pa- 
raded the streets, and all sorts of ballyhoo were 
indulged in. There was not a single picture that one 
could make head or tail of. It would have made no 
difference how they were hung—upside down or 
sideways. There was a crowd of very intense-looking 
people. One young girl and a boy very much in tow 
gazed at a little picture for a long time. I waited to 
hear her verdict. It was, “The man who painted 
that picture-could never [Continued on page 56] 
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Modern Art Goes below the Surface 


Says Mortimer Borne 


A WE COULD walk down some imaginary hall in 
which the art of all ages is displayed together with 
some visible expression of the artists’ intents, hopes, 
ideals, we would be amazed to find how little 
these intents, hopes, and ideals have changed dur- 
ing the period of man’s civilization, covering many 
thousands of years. If, however, we were to focus 
our eyes more sharply and confine our perception to 
specific eras within the general span, the similarities 
would tend to recede and the differences would come 
In examining these differences in 
the works of various ages, we would be struck by the 
fact that they consist primarily of changes in em- 
phasi 
Everywhere we find one dominant desire: to 
make manifest the greatest of all miracles—the 
miracle of consciousness, consciousness in all its 
degrees and kinds, from the state that borders on 
to the state that borders on the 
The goal of the artist of all ages has 
of his being. In our 
mself as participating in two inter- 
eparate states of being: the objective, 
ikes his adjustment to the practical 
surroundings, and the subjective, 
luates all his experiences. The em- 
he puts on one or the other determines 

of his art 
ys before the invention of the camera, 
the mere reproduction of the outward aspects of ob- 
ed by the objective facet of the mind 
miraculous accomplishment. 
olors, and lines, and their distribution were 
» be subordinate to the “natural” delineation 
ts and events, which were considered to be 
raison d’étre of the painting or sculpture. 
In the art of today it is not the depiction of the “nat- 
ural” aspect that has greatest significance for us, 
but the aspect of things and events as interpreted by 
the subje e consciousness of some individual 
whose training and sensitivity in the realm of art 
enable him to present us with a new and convincing 
isu e. Whereas the art of the past 


to our attention 


the unconscious 
ubcon Cl 


een ti ; these state 


rect iS percely 


considered a 


The City, by Fernand Léger 


stressed mainly revelations resulting from objective 
thinking, the art of the present emphasizes the sub- 
jective interpretation. 

When man counts the stars in the heavens or 
measures their orbits, or records the blossoming of a 
flower on the earth, or counts the number of genes 
in a chromosome, or estimates the stress of a girder, 
or even when he estimates the relative size of a nose 
to forehead or the color of a freckle in relation to the 
color of the face, he is using the objective facet of 
his consciousness. 

When the mind of man turns from these outward 
manifestations of life to a consideration of values, he 
finds himself in quite another dimension: the dimen 
sion of the subjective. When he has finished count- 
ing, measuring, and comparing sizes, volumes, col- 
ors, and tones, he is faced with the question of what 

meaning” all this has for him. Good and bad, beauti- 
ful or ugly, organized or chaotic, lyrical or dramatic, 
tragic or comic, with limitless shades and overtones, 
all this belongs to the realm of the subjective con- 
sciousness. Both objective and subjective dimen- 
sions, but in varying proportions, enter into any 
work of art. It should be noted, however, that when 
the primary emphasis is laid upon the outward man- 
ifestations there will be little room left for interpre- 
tation on the part of the artist and the resultant 
image will be “objective.” When the artist wishes to 
express an original point of [Continued on page 57) 
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Writer, etcher, sculptor, painter 
Vortimer Borne is a lecturer on art 
at New York City’s New School for 
Social Research. Born in Poland, he 
is a U. S. citizen and lives in Ny- 
ack, N. Y., where he is Chairman of 
the International Service Committee 
of the Rotary Club. He has been 
exhibiting professionally since 
1926, originated the arts of color 
dry-point,chromatic wood sculpture. 





ROTARIANS 
IN THE NEWS 


Here are seven Rotarians recently 


elected to key positions in their 


nation or professional association. 


Vew president of the National 
Retail Merchants Association is 
Alfred C. Thompson, of Rich- 
mond, Va. He served as chair- 
man of the Association's exec- 
utive committee for two years. 


Carl E. Minich, of Eggertsville- 
Snyder, N. Y., serves as presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Public School Adult Educa- 
tors. He directs adult education 
in Snyder, is a university lecturer. 


Roy Frantz, of Pueblo, Colo., is 
president of the National School 
Boards Association. Members are 
State school board associations, 
State and local boards of educa- 
tion, and individuals on boards. 


The National Fraternal Congress, 
comprised of 100 different fra- 
ternal benefit societies, is nou 
headed by Rotarian R. G. Rans- 
ford, life-insurance society pres- 


ident of Bloomfield Hiiis, Mich. 


John M. Chang, of Seoul, is the 
newly elected Premier of South 
Korea, succeeding former Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee as head of 
the Government. He was Korea's 
first Ambassador to the U.S.A. 


Milan D. Smith, Past District 
Governor of Pendleton, Orez., 
presides over the National Can- 
ners Association. He has also 
served for three years in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


President during 1960 of the 
American Academy of Medical 
Administrators is Hugh C. Me- 
Ewan, of Cohasset. Mass.. chief, 
medical administration division 
of Brockton V eterans Hospital. 
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THE world thinks of Rotary as 
a dignified organization. And 
perhaps elderly. Sedate 

(“quiet, calm, serious,” the dic- 

tionary says. It might add “inca- 

pable of surprises’’). 

But after four years of Rotary 
membership I am happy to report 
some pleasant discoveries. 

Take the young man at a Flori- 
da Rotary Club who stood up to 
award several pins for perfect at- 
tendance. The first four were easy 
enough. The last one, he an- 
nounced, he would have to read 
“This man,” he said, “would, in 
the opinion of many, make an ex- 
cellent candidate for State Gov- 
ernor. He is a success in his busi- 
ness and his family life. He is 
popular, talented’—and so on 
And then, with a lovely, disarming 
smile: “Mr. President, will you 
please award me my pin?” 

That got a good laugh. 

Another surprise came at my 
home-town Club: Akron, Ohio. A 
young man I didn’t know stood up 
to submit a Committee report—1 
forget on what. He spoke a per- 
sonal word: “I’m in the used- 
horse business,” he said gayly. 
“That presents a problem. If you 
apply the Rotary Four-Way Test, 


you don’t always sell the horse.” 

Since then I greet him with 
“Hello, Harry! Still selling used 
horses?” He shines with a new 


light 

There have been other men | 
might never have met if I hadn't 
joined Rotary. Like the young 
man who introduced the birthday- 
ites of the month (we all kick in 
a sum, usually $15 apiece, toward 
our Club’s crippled-children camp, 
wear a white carnation, and sit at 
a special table for one meeting 
during our birthday month). This 
lad had his crowd sing into a tape 
recorder, with words of his own 
3risk and highly amusing 

Then there was the young jew- 
eler I never had happened to 
speak to before. One day he said 
grace. (Our Club has its share of 
clergymen and a Salvation Army 
major, but for the most part ask- 
ing the blessing is done by us am- 
ateurs. We like it so.) This lad 
spoke briefly and much to the 
point. I respect him now and like 
him. 

I have come to see a lot of tired 
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old faces with a new pair of eyes. 
Various oldsters I have discovered 
to be youthful-minded and re- 
freshing to talk to: they talk little, 
but that little counts. 

To keep our Tuesday-noon pro- 
gram running smoothly, I have 
found, a lot of people contribute 
their own motion to the gears, 
their own proper drop of oil. As 
my turn comes around, I have 
helped discover a speaker for the 
day, have played the piano for the 
first verse of America, or, what is 
harder, persuaded some other pi- 
anist member to do so. Once for a 
month I hunted up some member 
to ask the blessing. (To my sur- 
prise some men turned me down; 
they seem almost ashamed to 
stand up and invite God's blessing 
on this food.) 

My own invocation ran nearly 
two minutes as I roughed it out 
on my typewriter. I wanted to say 
that all of us have many oppor- 
tunities daily to express good 
cheer and a faith that life is worth 
while—in the wave of a hand toa 
friend, a word of encouragement 
to the traffic officer in the street, a 
greeting to the bootblack in the 
barbershop. Shortening your own 
deathless prose is always painful, 
but I cut my thoughts down to 75 
seconds, and that’s the way I read 
it. That was three years ago. In 
the future when I am chaplain for 
the day, I aim to hold my remarks 
down to 45 seconds or less. 

There’s one custom in some 
Clubs that bothers me. It’s the 
purveying of the day’s news, often 
over a_ public-address system. 
What this gives us is just the 
same old routine of rapes and 
murders, narrated in a sour, bully- 
ing voice, and I resent it. Why 
must that gloomy stuff follow us 
indoors? 

I like the system at the Hous- 
ton, Texas, Rotary Club. Someone 
gets up, maybe once a month, and 
says, “This morning at City Coun- 
cil...” or whatever the news may 
be. If I ever get to be President of 
any Rotary Club, that’s the way 
it’s going to be. Either cheerful 
news and important news or none 
at all. 

As for the meals, I think it can 
be said without risk of treason 
that you get a better Rotary lunch 
or supper in the small towns than 
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in the cities. Hotels seem unable 
to serve large gatherings of people 
at a moderate price and still have 
the food tasty. I recall two out- 
standing hot-weather meals, in 
Natick and Fall River, both in 
Massachusetts, and both cold lob- 
ster salad—-in abundance. Most 
other times, both at home and 
away, the food is pretty ordinary. 

But you attend Rotary for com- 
panionship and a new insight into 
people, yourself included. For an 
opportunity to practice your pub- 
lic speaking on an educated but 
seldom hypercritical audience 
For the privilege of meeting with 
congenial and like-mannered 
friends in distant cities, friends 
you never saw before. 

You attend Rotary further for 
wit and a spontaneous unexpected 
laugh. For reverence and the op- 
portunity, the privilege indeed, to 
participate in vilid local enter- 
prises of real worth. For some- 
thing more than just food 

Fortunately. 





On the Trail of Columbus 


From this port village in Spain 
four and one-half centuries ago, 
three small ships weighed anchor 


on the greatest voyage ever made. 


>, THURSDAY, August 2, 1492, in the river port 
of Palos de la Frontera, Spain, the excitement which 
had been mounting for weeks reached its peak. 
Crews of three sturdy ships—the flagship Santa 
Varia, the Nifia, and the Pinta—were stowing the 
last of the provisions. Ashore, scores of villagers of 
the Niebla, the region where the Ribera and Tinto 
Rivers meet and flow into the sea (see map oppo- 
site), watched the preparations for the expedition 
and argued its chances of success. At dawn the next 
day, Christopher Columbus and 86 other men would 
sail in search of a westward sea route to the Indies. 
Columbus was convinced that the rich lands lay 
about 3,500 nautical miles west of the Canary Is- 
lands. Many geographers and skilled mathemati- 
cians disputed this theory, claiming that Columbus 
had miscalculated the size of the globe. He had in- 
deed. The distance was three times his estimate, 
and, unknown to anyone in the Old World, there lay 
between Europe and the East two great continents 
whose discovery would mark the end of the Middle 
Ages and the beginning of one of man’s most en- 
ty lightening eras. 

The little Andalusian town of Palos was chosen 
as the departure point because of its geographical 
importance and also because there lived there three 
shipowning families—Pinzén, Nifio, and Quintero— 
iid ‘there ales sete 00 par who supported Columbus’ theory and could help 
traits of Columbus, none of them him recruit crews. Much of the town and its sur- 
was painted during his lifetime. roundings remain as they were that eventful day 


This is one of the most familiar. 468 years ago. Children play about the crumbling 
It was painted by Sebastiano del " . 
Piombo early in the 16th Century. 


oe 


well, now dry, where Columbus’ men filled the ships’ 


PALOS DE LA 
FRONTERA 


Since Columbus _ sailed 
from Palos on August 3, 
1492, floods and shifting 
sands have moved the river 
bed, leaving the former 
port village two miles in- 
land. Residents still cele- 
brate their town’s réle in 
Columbus’ historic voyage. 
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Columbus outfitted his ships and re 
cruited crews in Palos de la Frontera. 
Knowing that prevailing winds would 
thwart a course due west from this 
point, he dropped down to the Canary 
Islands, there picking up a northeast 
trade wind which pushed the fleet 
1,163 nautical miles the first ten days. 


Model of Columbus’ flagship, the Santa Maria, is the pride of 
three monks who today look after La Rébida Convent. . . . ! Statue 
in town square of Palos (below) commemorates Martin Pinzén, 


captain of the Nifia. His brother Vicente commanded the Pinta. 





This globe, made in 1491 by 
Vartin Behaim, may have been 
known to Columbus before 
his initial voyage. It puts Ja- 
pan in the Atlantic between 
Europe and Asia, leaving out 
both North and South America. 


casks. The Convent of La Rabida stands as it did 
when Columbus, despairing of help from Spain 
and planning to take his plea to France, stayed 
there. The Prior of La Rabida, the Queen’s former 
Confessor, helped the Genoese gain a new audience 
with Isabella. Serving today is the church where, 
on the night before sailing, Columbus prayed. The 
next morning, when the tide began to ebb and the 
rigging showed black against the dawn, Columbus 
gave the signal to get under way. The little fleet 
drifted downstream, caught the morning breeze, 
and sailed forth on history's greatest voyage. 
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‘ow : In La Raébida Convent, the dining hall and its simple 
furnishings look the same today as in Columbus’ time. 


Enclosed garden in La Rabida Convent appears today as it did 
nearly 500 years ago when Columbus walked beneath these arches. 


Columbus prayed before this ivory figure of the Madonna 
which rests in the chapel of La Rabida Convent. On the 
altar in relief is Columbus’ flagship, the Santa Maria. 


The well in Palos where Columbus’ men dren 
water for their voyage is now dry. Children play 
hide-and-seek about the crumbling landmark 





Have You Seen This Woman? 


' 
(GIUSEPPE FANTACCI still becomes excited 
when he tells the story—of how people all over the 
world helped those of Florence, Italy, hunt for their 
missing head of Spring, and thus became friends 
with Tuscany’s beautiful old capital where Michel- 
angelo, Botticelli, and other greats nurtured the 
Italian Renaissance. It was Rotarian Fantacci who 
led the hunt 

The story goes back to 1608, when statues by 
Pietro Francavilla symbolizing the four seasons of 
the year were placed upon the graceful new Santa 
Trinita Bridge. In time the city of Florence became 
almost as famous for its beautiful bridges as for any- 
thing else. In 1944, when retreating Nazi troops 
blew up all the bridges except the Ponte Vechio 
(the Old Bridge), the loss was hard to bear. 

After the war the graceful old spans that had 
vere replaced by modern bridges— 
all except the Santa Trinita. Led by one of the city’s 
newspapers, the people of Florence demanded that 
the Santa Trinita be rebuilt “as it was—where it 
was.” All the pieces of the bridge were there in the 
river. But it took ten years to piece them together 
and to place them carefully where they had been so 
that the reconstruction would not vary in the slight- 
est detail from the original. Finally all the pieces 
were back in place but one—the head of the stone 
statue of Spring. Then began a search that was 
soon broadened to include the entire world. 

3ecause, after much publicity, the head had not 
turned up in Florence, it was eventually thought to 
have been scooped from the shallow water, soormaft- 
er the destruction of the bridge, by some souvenir- 
seeking soldier who had carried it home with him— 
perhaps to England, the United States, or some 
other land. That gave Rotarian Fantacci, distribu- 


been destroyed 


The Santa Trinita Bridge, reconstructed by popular demand ajter 
W orld War I, spans the river Arno in vlerdaan, Italy, artistic 
capital of the Renaissance. This picture was taken before the 
four statues symbolizing the seasons were put back in place. 
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tor in Italy for the Parker Pen Company, an idea. 
He would put a price on the head of the now-famous 
lady. Soon posters printed in 50 different languages 
were sent to Parker Pen agents all over the earth for 
distribution. The reward offered was $3,000-—$1,000 
from Rotarian Fantacci, $2,000 from his company 

Newspapers everywhere picked up the story. So 
did radio stations as far away as Southern Rhodesia 
Clues started to flow in through the mails. Someone 
thought he had found it—but the likeness was 
George Washington's. One moonlit night, following 
a hot tip from England, Rotarian Fantacci and his 
American daughter-in-law, Penny (daughter of 
screen actor Fredric March), explored a cemetery 
near Florence where the head was supposed to have 
been hidden. But none of the clues yielded the miss- 
ing stone, 

Finally, in a great civic ceremony just before 
Christmas in 1958, Giuseppe Fantacci and Parker 
Pen president Daniel Parker presented the reward 
money to the Mayor of Florence, who accepted it on 
behalf of the charities of the city. The case was of- 
ficially closed. 

But if anyone who reads this should happen to 
come upon the head of a lady fitting the description 
in the poster—‘“Age: about 350 years; Color: marble 
white .. ."—and should get in touch with Rotarian 
Fantacci, he'll find that overnight he has become the 
toast of Florence. 


Rotarian Fantacci, who le! 
the world-wide hunt for the 
head of Spring, here holds 
one of the “wanted” posters 
beside the headless statue. 
Posters were printed in 50 
different languages, with 
$3,000 reward offered for 


the recovery of the head. 





New York’s Manhattan Island (above) typifies ~~ ~~ 
the “skyscraper city” of the future (right). 
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Now is the time to plan for the 
gigantic cities of the future. 


By WILLIAM L. C. WHEATO 


Urban Studies Director, University of Pennsylvania 


T HE cities of the world are headed for the great- 
est growth in their history. Most of the population 
growth of 1.2 billion expected during the next 15 
years will take place in urban areas—for no more 
people are needed to farm the land—and this will 
probably double the population of the world’s cities 

Because central cities are already intensely 
crowded, most future urban-population growth must 
occur in what are now suburban or “rurban” fringes. 
Roughly 95 percent of recent population growth in 
the United States, for example, has occurred in sub- 
urban areas. The suburbs of U. S. cities will double 
in size by 1970 and double again by 1980. Similar 
patterns will probably occur in other countries. 

Already the forms of great supercities are appear- 
ing. Geographer Jean Gottman has pointed to the 
development of a vast urbanized area 100 miles wide 
and 500 miles long along the U. S. Atlantic Coast 
from Boston, Massachusetts, to Richmond, Virginia. 
Others have observed an urban complex extending 
120 miles along Lake Michigan and including Gary, 
Indiana; Chicago, Illinois; and Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. Similar supercities appear to be developing be- 
tween San Diego and San Francisco, California, and 
along the Gulf Coast from Port Arthur to Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Scientist Richard Meier says that 
India in another generation may have more than one 
city of 100 million people—probably Calcutta and 
Bombay—through a similar pattern of urban expan- 
sion and linkage. 

These changes may have their greatest impact 
upon existing cities. All over the world our existing 
central cities are creaking and groaning under the 
strains imposed by their present populations. Every 
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metropolitan center now has problems of acute con- 
gestion, inadequate transportation facilities, obsolete 
centers for shopping and business, lack of open space 
for recreation, excessive population density, mixed 
land uses, growing slums, and blighted areas. In 
addition, as populations increase, problems of water 
supply and sewage disposal are intensified. Air pol- 
lution has been growing so rapidly as to constitute 
a serious menace to health. The absorption of rural 
populations who lack urban skills and training for 
urban ways of life has created grave social disorders, 
comparable in some ways to the revolutions that 
rocked Europe in the middle of the last century. 
These problems remain unsolved, and will doubtless 
be intensified manyfold in the future under the rapid 
pressures for expansion that face the world’s cities. 

The world’s cities will probably be unable to ac- 
commodate their future populations without far 
more systematic planning than they have had in the 
past. We may have a choice between a high-density 
skyscraper city, a medium-density satellite city, or a 
lower-density urban country. Each of these alterna- 
tives has different implications for public and pri- 
vate investment, and for the way of life it imposes 
on people. 

The French architect Le Corbusier is the most 
widely known advocate of the skyscraper city. Man- 
hattan Island and Caracas and a few other South 
American cities have tended to develop in this form, 
although without systematic planning. This scheme 
permits the housing of enormous numbers of people 
in elevator apartments. The resulting densities re- 
quire an elaborate mass-transit system to accommo- 
date hundreds of thousands of people moving in 
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Cities to Come 


“Satellite cities” (right) on 
the fringe of London are com- 
pact and self-contained towns, 


Such cities are feasible where huge 
people must be housed compactly, and 
opulation cannot afford automobile trans- 
New York City followed this pattern until 
but today increasing automobile owner- 
se appear to be pushing U. S. cities toward 
ities 
London Plan of 1944, prepared by Sir 

rick Abercrombie, is the best expression of the 
medium-density, satellite pattern which was ex- 
pounded ; he beginning of the century by Ebe- 
nezer Howard. That plan proposed to reduce the 
population density of overcrowded areas in London 
and to move the excess population and industry into 


self-con satellite cities on the fringe of Lon- 
don. Each of these cities, with a population of about 
60,000 people, would contain its own industries, 
community facilities, arranged so that 

of the population could walk to work 

the facilities needed for daily work and 

vithin the community. Most people live 

with small private gardens, so that 

’ are compact enough for walking 
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Sketches by Bill Myers 
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An “urbanized countryside” (left) as visualized by 
Frank Lloyd Wright would mix city and country. Far- 
flung Los Angeles (below) has much area like this. 





or bicycling to stores and jobs. The satellites are 


linked to the metropolis by railroads and highways, 
so that metropolitan services are readily accessible, 
including opportunities for secondary employment 
The British are implementing this plan today with 
the construction of 14 new towns. While the towns 
are conspicuously successful, they have not served 
to prevent continued growth of London's central 
area. 

Another architect, the late Frank Lloyd Wright, 
expressed his disdain for the city in schemes for the 
decentralization of population into a kind of urban- 
ized countryside. There each family would have at 
least an acre of land, and industry, commercial fa 
cilities, farms, stores, and offices would be scattered 
through the low-density landscape. Such a city 
would require that almost every family have two 
cars to provide a means of getting to work, school, 
shop, and recreation. Because of the high ratio of 
car ownership, the whole urbanized area would gen 
erate immense volumes of automobile traffic and 
would have to be linked with a vast system of ex- 
press highways. Only the United States, to date, 
could conceivably afford this kind of urbanization, 
since the investment in roads and automobiles would 
take nearly one-quarter of U.S. national output and 
presume a standard of transportation expenditures 
exceeding the total income of many other countries 
Los Angeles, California, appears to be emerging as 
this kind of automotive city, without a large, dense- 
ly crowded central business district, and with sep- 
arated residential, commercial, and industrial con- 
centrations accessible only by automobile 

City planners know that each of these different 
forms of the future city has a different implication 
for the cost, industrial organization, and social or 
ganization of urban areas. Of these perhaps the 
most important are the investment requirements in- 
volved. 


Tue modern Western industrial city requires an 
investment of perhaps $30,000 for each urban family 
Of this amount roughly $10,000 is required to pro 
vide each family with a home; an additional $10,000 
is invested capital in the plant, industry, or office 
which employs the worker or workers of each fam- 
ily. Finally, in order to sustain a modern life, gov- 
ernment must make an additional $10,000 invest- 
ment in the streets and highways, utility lines, 
schools, health and welfare facilities, courts, jails 
parks and playgrounds, and the other complex social 
investments required to maintain an urban indus 
trial civilization. These investment rates are very 
crude estimates, but they serve to illustrate the 
rough orders of magnitude involved in the develop 
ment of a modern civilization. 

How would these investment requirements vary 
with different forms of the city? At first glance it 
would appear that the skyscraper city would require 
the highest investment per worker because of its 
greater dependence upon high-cost buildings, its 
more intensive transportation requirements, and its 
greater social investment needs. The medium 
density city, following the satellite pattern, is likely 
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to be the most economical since most of the workers 
in smaller cities can walk to work and live in rela- 
tively cheaper housing units. The social overhead 
investments in particular would probably be of a 
lower order than those involved in a great sky- 
scraper metropoli. The ultralow-density urbanized 
countryside could have either very low or very high 
investment requirements. If it was an industrial- 
ized civilization on the Western model, the invest- 
ment requirements would be very high in land, 
utilities, and transportation facilities to permit the 
assembly of great masses of workers in factories 
in the countryside. On the other hand, it is possible 
to conceive of the low-density urbanized area as a 
primitive economy in which most persons raise their 
own food on subsistence homesteads and in which 























others walk to small, near-by factories located in 
semiagricultural areas. 

Historically, cities began as small industrial set- 
tlements in rural areas, attracting workers from the 
surrounding agricultural belt. The investments in 
these cities were quite low and were primarily in 
the manufacturing sector of the economy. As manu- 
facturing generated additional wealth and savings, 
cities grew, and cheap, crowded housing was sup- 
plied to workers within the city. Later community 
facilities became necessary to overcome the acute 
health problems, the epidemics, and the social dis- 
orders that arose in industrial cities lacking essen- 
tial supporting community facilities. After these 
cities had attained great wealth and size, they ap- 
proached, as in the case of New York, the sky- 
scraper-city form, or later, as in the case of Los 
Angeles, the more dispersed automotive form of city 

While Western countries have the opportunity to 
choose between any one of the three forms of city, 
the underdeveloped countries face desperate capital 
shortages during the next two generations. Today 
they are unable to provide even the required invest- 
ments in industry and housing needed to jump the 
gap from primitive economies to relatively advanced 
economies. Their shortages of transportation, utili- 
ties, and other community facilities, including 
schools, are most acute and these capital require- 
ments will be met very slowly indeed. Perhaps 
these countries must follow the historic pattern of 
Western countries, evolving first the small indus- 
trial community and later the slowly developing in- 
dustrial city and metropolis. On the other hand, the 
rapid growth of these areas indicates that they may 
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be compelled to jump directly into some metropoli- 
tan form. The existence of huge metropolitan areas 
in several of the underdeveloped countries suggests 
that this may be the case. But lacking capital 
needed to provide essential community facilities, 
these countries may face revolutionary tensions like 
those generated in the 19th Century industrial 
towns of England, Germany, and France. 

Throughout history cities have played a revolu- 
tionary role in society. It is in the cities that the 
old customs, the old institutions of government, 
have lost their force and been replaced by new in- 
stitutions, new customs, and new habits. Thus cities 
appear to be responsible for the acceleration of 
change in society. In rural areas and in smaller 
towns, especially those not on main routes of trans- 
portation, customs hundreds or thousands of years 
old continue to have vitality and force and stabilize 
society, if sometimes in primitive ways. Wherever 
we find rural populations migrating to metropolitan 
cities, their old social customs, family and clan ties, 
and moralities dissolve under the different customs, 
habits, and institutions of urban civilization. This 
produces some degree of social disintegration and 
disorder whether in the slum areas of New York or 
Chicago, or in similar areas receiving rural migrants 
in Bombay, Calcutta, or Djakarta. Can the form of 
the city help to ease these social transitions or to 
speed them up so that our urban areas move more 
quickly to a state of prosperous stability? 


it 
Some observers believe that the form of the city 
can help orderly social transitions. The satellite 
pattern in particular has been advocated as a means 
of receiving new populations, and retraining them 
for modern industrial life under conditions in which 
the traditional social restraints, clan or tribal leader- 
ship, and historic codes of conduct can prevail. Per- 
haps ideally the small industrial village located in 
an urbanized country could most readily perform 
these functions. In such small industrial communi- 
ties, investment requirements might also be mini- 
mized because such expensive facilities as fireproof 
residences, high-speed transportation systems, elab- 
orate hospitals and schools, and the like could be 
more readily deferred than in major metropolitan 
center Such evidence as we have suggests that 
this small industrial village form of city may mini- 
mize both social disorder and investment require- 
ments 

The Western countries might benefit from some 
similar policy, differently organized. They too need 
methods for the retraining of rural populations for 
urban life, perhaps located in the metropolitan-area 
centers. The United States, in particular, has dem- 
onstrated the efficiency of these forms of training in 
its urban schools and its agricultural extension serv- 
ice, both of which evolved during the last 100 years 
and made major contributions to rapid mechaniza- 
tion 

The satellite pattern may provide some advan- 
tages for Western cities, as the experience of Lon- 
don suggests. While the United States urban popu- 
lation remains in the vicinity of 100 million people 
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there can be pleasant suburban areas with low den- 
sities and large lots. But even today the cities are 
spreading out so that the journey to work may take 
half an hour, 45 minutes, or an hour. When the 
urban population of the United States reaches 150 
million, journeys to work may have become so ex- 
pensive and intolerably long that these low densities 
will no longer be feasible. Certainly the pressure 
of population will by then have eliminated green 
space in metropolitan areas and created a vast and 
endless suburbia lacking the pleasant openness 
now characteristic of partially developed suburban 
areas. Cities may stretch 50 to 100 or even 200 or 
300 miles in distance. Will Americans then wish 
they had planted urban growth into more compact 
satellite cities surrounded by green belts of farms 
and open countryside? Will they then be compelled 
to redevelop once-pleasant suburban areas in order 
to recapture a minimum amount of open space? Cer- 
tainly the population revolution is likely radically 
to alter the form that the city will take in the future 

Some people in every civilization will prefer to 
live in central cities, in apartments, near the ex- 
citement and work opportunities of the metropolitan 
core. To have these advantages they must sacrifice 
space. Others will always desire space, proximity 
to open country, and will be prepared to sacrifice 
time and money in longer work journeys to gain 
these amenities. As our cities expand, competition 
for space must reduce the proportion who can in- 
dulge in space, unless a vastly higher proportion 
prefer the city. Thus the suburbanite who cherishes 
his acre lot has a deep stake in encouraging central 
rebuilding 





Trail Marker 


Through fertile valleys, the old trail marker stands, 
High on a bluff overlooking the river's wending 
Vemorial to pioneers who saw a vision, 

To men who fought the roving Indian bands 

And blazed a way through forests and through prairie, 
To women who watched beside a cabin door, 

To hands that knew the feel of ax and musket. 

To singing courage that the high hearts wore 


Along old trails today, tall grain is waving, 

As Spring, recurring, covers each old scar, 

The plow has tamed the untamed earth for planting, 

Where men were led by aome adventurous star 

The marker stands above the river's curving, 

A dream walks here, dream of a bygone age, 

A memory of men and covered wagons, 

Caught in the Autumn beauty of scarlet sage 
—ALMA Rosison Hicrer 


Woodeut by M. 2. Gallagher 





Shaping Minds to Shape the Future 


A pictorial presentation of the 125 Rotary Foundation Fellows for 1960-61 


now starting studies in 27 lands far from their own. 


ie 1947, an ex-U. S. Marine named Robert Boies, 
of Wethersfield, Connecticut, became one of the first 
18 Rotary Foundation Fellows. While studying at 
Charles University in Prague, Czechoslovakia, he 
saw history in the making as Communism came to 
power in that country. At the end of his year he 
entered Government service, and today, 13 years 
later, he is American Consul in Bombay, India. “My 
decision to make the foreign service a career,” he 
says, “was definitely conditioned by my experiences 
as a Rotary Fellow.” 

On the following pages you see a new crop of 
Rotary Foundation Fellows, the 125 young men and 
women of the 1960-61 class. They are from 30 coun- 
tries and are studying in 27 lands; their grants aver- 
age more than $2,600 each; and they bring the num- 
ber of Fellowships awarded since the program began 
to 1,320. Like their predecessor “Bob” Boies, their 
thoughts and actions are being shaped by their ex- 
periences as Rotary Fellows.* 

Have you heard a Rotary Fellow tell of his year 
abroad and how it guided his thinking on matters 
that bear on world peace and understanding? 
Though thousands of Rotarians have, since Rotar 
Clubs regularly invite the Fellows to speak at Club 
meetings, here are some statements of past Fellows 
on their experiences and the Fellowships program 

Jack E. Cressman, 1947-48 Fellow, of Fairbury, 
Nebraska, U.S.A., who studied at McGill University 
in Canada—“I can think of no single year in my 
life during which I learned more about getting along 
with people than my year in Montreal.” 

Andre Mechelynck, 1947-48 Fellow, of Brussels, 
Belgium, who studied at the University of Pittsburgh 
—“It is now 11] years since I came back to Belgium 
after my Fellowship year—that wonderful year! 
What made it wonderful was basically that it was 
a Rotary Fellowship; an opportunity for meeting 
and visiting with people.” 

John R. M. Kilpatrick, 1948-49 Fellow, of Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada, who studied at the University of 
Cambridge, England—“I must reaffirm my sincere 
purpose to profit by this experience in England, for 
I know that there will be no year in my life when, 
through my own honest endeavors, I will reap so 
rich a reward.” 

Donald F. Cate, 1948-49 Fellow, of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., who studied at the University of 
Zurich, Switzerland—‘“Many of my conceptions of 

*In the captions under each photo the first line is the Fellow’s 


name; second, the sponsoring Rotary Club; third, field of study: 
fourth, school or university; fifth, location 
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Europe have changed since I have been here. The 
Fellowships program is certain to help those for- 
tunate enough to study under it, but it is of far 
greater value in helping nations to better understand 
one another.” 

Hans R. Nordell, 1950-51 Fellow, of Alexandria, 
Minnesota, U.S.A., who studied at the University of 
Dublin, Ireland—“Each day brought new knowl- 
edge. But to me the most important development 
was the awareness I felt, with all the international- 
mindedness I had prided myself on, that I was never 
really in touch with people overseas until my Fel- 
lowship year.” 

Mary B. Josey, 1951-52 Fellow, of Tarboro, North 
Carolina, U.S.A., who studied at the University of 
Reading, England—‘‘When I stop to think that 89 
other students are having experiences similar to 
mine, and that next year another group will have 
them, and the next year another group, and so on, 
then I see quite clearly the great value of the pro- 
gram of which I am a part.” 

Robert Dubath, 1951-52 Fellow, of Neuhausen, 
Switzerland, who studied at the University of Den- 
ver, Colorado, U.S.A.—‘I do not believe any of us 
realizes the immensity of the program offered by 
Rotary. But if Rotary Clubs and the Fellows under- 
stand only a part of it today, there will be results 
which will enable our wonderful world to recover 
tomorrow.” 

Nahum Krupnik, 1951-52 Fellow, of Haifa, Israel, 
who studied at the Imperial College of Sciences in 
England—“To me it has been a great lesson in 
human relations.” 

José Eliseo da Rosa, 1953-54 Fellow, of Asuncion, 
Paraguay, who studied at the University of Chicago 
—‘“The Fellowships program offers real hope to the 
world in the building of more understanding, friend- 
ship, and true peace of mind.” 

Tore O. Kristoffersen, 1953-54 Fellow, of Hadsel, 
Norway, who studied at the University of Michigan 
—“The most important objective of the program is 
the one that gives me a chance to become a bridge 
between a part of my people and a part of the people 
of the United States.”’ 

These statements—and hundreds of others like 
them—witness that Rotary Foundation Fellows 
know their réles as goodwill ambassadors and re- 
main dedicated to their tasks even after their year 
is over. Now, 125 more Fellows are at work helping 
you and some 497,000 other Rotarians build a friend- 
lier, more peaceful world 
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Julio Abensur Macedo V. Albert y Mota Neil D. Anderson Giuliano Augusti Robert E. Barnett Wolfgang T. Becker 
Pucalipa, Peru S. P. de Macoria, D. R. Dallas, Tex. Naples, Italy Lincoln, Nebr. Nuremberg, Germany 
Orthodontics Obstetrics Political Science istory Engineering Law Medicine 

University of Glasgow . of Pennsylvania Univ. of Brussels t F Cam e ey Univ. of Rajasthan Johns Hopkins Univ 

Glasgow, Scotland “oulledelphice Pa. Brussels, Belgium Cambridge, Eng Jaipur, India Baltimore, Md. 


Natalia Bohdan —_~ A. Bradley 
Newark, Del. Rome, Ga. 
German Literature 


Gillian M. Bramley Cornelia Broekhuysen 
Cheltenham, England 

Languages & Incl. Rel. 

Johannes Gutenberg U. U. of the Re 
Mainz 


Howard E. Brooks Mary P. Brooks Douglas J. Carman 
Branford, Conn. Montebello, Calif. Van Wert, Ohio Warrington, England 
Mathematics German Drama Bus. Admn. & Econ. istory Education 
— Columbia University University of Vienna Victoria University Univ. of Poitiers Univ. of Toronto 
Montevideo, Uruguay New York, N. Y. ienna, Austria Manchester, England Poitiers, France Torento, Ont., Can. 


, Germany 


William C. Chapman 


Philippe Chardin Edward A. Christenson Marilyn B. Citron Joseph E. Colmenares Jeanette Cc Don W. Crockett 
Ardmore, Okla Pont-Audemer, France Marysville, Calif. > Westchester, Calif. Uckfield, England Logan, Utah 
Foreign Investments Mechanics, Electricity Physics F Indian History edagony Political Science 
Univ. of Melbourne North Carolina State University of Munich Institute of Tourain University of Dethi Laval University Pree Univ. of Berlin 
Melbourne, Australia Raleigh, N. C Munich, Germany Tours, France Dethi, India Quebec, Que., Can. Berlin, Germany 


Roman A. Cruz, Jr Helen Dawson R. C. de la Brousse Waalko J. Dingemans R. von Drygalski Joseph W. Duncan Marcelle Eimery 
Manila, Philippines Gosforth, England Eupen-Malmédy, Belg. Maastricht, Neth. Hanover, Germany Cambridge, Ohio Le Blanc, Prance 
Economics American History Industrial Management Architecture Law & Pol. Sci. Intl. Relations Span. & Port. Lit 
Cornell University Pembroke College Carnegie Institute Univ. of Plorida Univ. of M Ini ity of London University of Bahis 
Ithaca, N Providence, R Pittsburgh, Pa. Gainesville, Fla. Montreal, Que., =. London, England Bahia, Brazil 
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Peggy Emerson Federica F. Fasoli 
Hernando, Miss Italy 
Elementary Education Archaeology 
University of Durham Ludwig Maximilian U 
Durham, England Munich 


Albano F. H. Felippe Robert J. Fitzgerald W. Erwin Fuller, Je. Paul B. Galvani 
Verona, Cataguases, Brazil Peterborough, Canada Louisburg, N. C. Nati 

Business Admn. Mech. Engineering 
Univ. of Birmingham School of Aeronautics 
, Germany Birmingham, England 


Robert A. Gasser 


atick, Mase. Tome River, N. J. 
aw Pol. Sci. & Intl. Rel. . ; 
Oxford _— | University of Paris 
Paris, France Oxford, Engla : 


Comparative Law 


Univ. 
aris, France 


of Hong Kong 
Heong Kong, H. K 


Teodoro Gebauer Natalie C. Glover Ann M. Goerk 
Santiago, Chile Arlington Hes., TL. Brampton, Ont., Can 
Orthopedics History & Intl. Rel. 
Ludwig Maximilian U Univ. of Allahabad 
Munich Allahabad, India 


Alan Gregory 


‘ Malvern, Australia 
Psychology 
, Germany 


Ashok K. Gupta 

Moradabad, India 

Economie Hi Business Admn 

Univ. of Lewvain University of B y Univ. of Mi 

Louvain, Belgium Bombay, India Minneapolis, Minn. 
1960 


L. P. Harrell, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 
Social Sciences 
University of London 
ondon, England 
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Carlos H. Herrera R. 
Trujillo, Peru 
Botany & Natl. Sci. 
Jniversity of Miami 
Coral Gables, Fila. 


Nancy H. Harris 
Greenville, N. C. 
Lang. & chology 
Univ. of noble 
Grenoble, France 


Jean-Dominique Heyl 
Saverne, France 
Engineering Science 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Stepanie O. Hill 
Chatham, Ont., Can. 


usic 
Normal Sch. of Music 
Paris, France 


W. John W. Hines 
Slough, England 
Virological Research 
Univ. of California 


Berkeley, Calif. 


be 
y a 


a Masao Kaneko 
Butte ont Yokkaichi, Japan 
Philolog Radiology 
Julius Maximilien U. of California 
Wurzburg, Germany Calif. 


Ronald B. Hubbs Vaughan C. Hutchings Fa 
Silverton, Oreg. Stawell, Australia 
istory Education 
Ibourne Victoria University University of Leeds 
A li Wellington, N. Z. Leeds, England 


Jean A. Holmes Robert L. Keele, Jr. 
Livonia, N. Y. Manchester, Tenn. 
Political Science 
Victoria University 
Manchester, England 


Univ. 


En 
Univ. of 
Melb Los Angeles, 
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N. Kerllenevich T. 
Behie Blanca, Are. 
Design 


ule, ot Bombay Mae ‘Inst. of Tech. 
Bombay, India Cambridge, Mass. 


Beverly L. Kissinger 
W. Read.-Wyomis., Pa. 
English History 
University of Exeter 
Exeter, England 


Ray E. Klinginsmith 
Unionville, Mo. 
Sociology 
Univ. of Capetown 
Capetown, U. of S. A. 


Jackie L. 
Marion, 
History 


N. A. de H. Lange 
Rosebank, U. of S. A. 
Arch. & Town Pig. 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


Lawing 
ce 





Munich, Germany 


aki 


Marcella MacDonald 
New Glasgow, Can. 
Modern History 
Univ. of Melbourne 
Melbourne, Australia 


George H. Madsen 
Brookings, So. Dak. 
German Theo. & Phil. 
Univ. of Tubingen 
Tubingen, Germany 


Erika A. Mares 
State College, Pa. 
Mathematics 
Univ. of Fribourg 
Fribourg, Switzerland 


Daniel Maschiach 
Tel Aviv-Jaffa, Israel 
Business Admn 
University of London 
London, England 


Richard S. pees 
Laredo, Tex. 
Diplomacy 

National University 

Buenos Aires, Arg. 


Elien Jayne Maris 
ecos, Tex. 
Vocal Music 
Academy of Music 
Vienna, Austria 


Paul R. Maurer, Jr. 
ig oe tee ‘a. 


Univeral <p, 


Dunedin, New Zealand 


Henry Y. McCown, Jr. 
Austin, Tex. 
Economics 
University of London 
London, England 


Alex R. McGinnis 
Peoria, Ill. 
Medicine 

Victoria University 


Wellington, N. Z 


Edith K. oo 
Amherst, 


Philos “3 
U. Coll. oth. Wales 
Bangor, Wales 


Lee B. McTurnan 


Bloomington, Ill. 


Robert W. Middleton 
Barnet-E. Barnet, Eng. 
American Culture 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 


aw 
Oxford University 
Oxford, England 


Maria G. Molina L. 
Puebla, Mexico 
Bacteriology 
Baylor University 
ouston, Tex. 


Rubén Moreno M. 
Magdalena, Mexico 
General Surgery 
(Place of study un- 
known at presstime) 


Christopher Murray 
Port Eliz., U. of S. 
Education 
Univ. of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 


V. Subhadra Nair 
Calicut, India 
Parasitology 

Univ. of Liverpool 

Liverpool, England 


Carol A. Neisess José J. Osorio M. 
Walla Walla, Wash. Guadalajara O., Mex. 
Pub. Health Education Chemi Engineering 
University of Chile Univ. of Illinois 
Santiago, Chile Urbana, Iii. 
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Ludwig Maximilian U. 


Avril C. Hodge 
Greenock, Scotland 
Economics 
Univ. of Bologna 
Bologna, Sealy 


= Kellerman 
Clarks Summit, Pa. 
umanities 
University of Geneva 
Geneva, Switzerland 


J. Loureiro Amaral 
Belém, Brazil 
urgery 
Jefferson Med. Coll, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Daniel F. Massart 
Comminges, France 
Economics 
National Aut. U. 
Mexico City, Mexico 


Owen J. Miller 
Auckland, N. Z. 
French Lang. & Lit. 
Univ. of Strasbourg 
Strasbourg, France 


Minoru Ouchi 

Sendai, Ja 
International Law 
Oxford University 
Oxford, England 
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Richard S. Overstreet Gordon K. Pape Marian R. Passmore erry L. Patterson 
El Cerrito, Trois-Rivieres, Can. Sernia, Ont., Canada orrest City, Ark. 
History o Eng. & Fre. Literature 19h Century Lit La 
Univ. of Brussels 


Univ. of Toulouse U. of Aix-Marseille 
Brussels, Belgiun Toulouse, France 


Pilton Felix Pereira Paul L. Perito Iva P. Philman 
ins, Brazil Medford, Mass. 


Trenton, Pla. 
w Pediatrics English Government Social Science 
University of Sydney Univ. of Tennessee Victoria University 
Svdney, Australia 


Univ. of Capetown 
Memphis, Tenn. Manchester, England ; » 
ve ' 


Capetown, U. of 5. A 
Joanne M. Portlitzer 
Lafayette, Ind 


Aix-Marseille, France 


<“* 
Marilyn C. Pickett 


Denny E. Pilant 
Hastings, Nebr Springfield, Mo. Greensburg, Pa. 
Art & Architecture Pol. Sci. & Diplomacy Medicine 
University of Durham Univ. of Lausanne Ruprecht Karl Univ. 
Durham, England Lausanne, Switzerland Heidelberg, Germany 


William F. Porter, Je. Virginia W. Price 


Gorden A. Pagh 
Galax, Va. 


Nugegehalli Puttaswamy 
Plaquemine, La. 


angalore, India 
Dramatics Modern Comp. Lit. w Nuclear Physics 
University of Chile Univ. of Strasbourg Univ. of Edinburgh Stanford University 
Santiago, Chile Strasbourg, France Edinburgh, Scotland Stanford, Calif 


' 
Lalita Rajasooria Mary T. Roberty Dolly N. Rosales M. Low EB. Rue Chie Sambe Christian Schmidt-On oe B. Sills, Jr. 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya Monroe, Mich. Mercedes, Uruguay North Fresno, Calif. tave Haneda, Japan Wuppertal, Germany ashville, Tenn 
Philosophy Latin Literature Labor Law Intl. Relations English Literature Bus. Admn. & Econ. Political Science 
Cambridge University University of Rome Univ. of Florence University of Lyon Fordham University Univ. of Chicage American University 
Cambridge, England ome, Italy Florence, Italy yon, France New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Beirut, Lebanon 


Charles A. Sorrels Michael E. Stone Grahame A. Sutton W. Barnes Tatum, Je. ohn D. Taylor Robert W. Tellander 
Ephrata, Wash Frederiksb’g, Denmark Ku-ring-gai, Aust. Blackpool! S., England Mobile, Ala. iddietown, Ohio N. Hollywood, Calif. 
Political Science Amer. Lang. & Lit. Hebrew Lang. & Lit. Business Admn. Theology Political Science Intl. Relations 

Cambridge University Univ. of Florida Hebrew University Univ. of California Univ. of St. Andrews University of Dethi University of Ceylon 
Cambridge, England Gainesville, Fla. Jerusalem, Israel Berkeley, Calif. St. Andrews, Scotland hi, India Peradeniya, Ceylon 


Tyee J. Stavnetrup 
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Alexander ter Weele Patricia A. Thomas Marlene J. Th Cc dai Tirumalai Moises Tractenbere 
Ossipee, N. H Lianelly, Wales De Pere, Wis. Hyderabad, India roe ieee, Brazil Paramaribo, Surinam Portoviejo, Ecuador 
Engineering Social Science English Amer. & Eng. Lit. —~y Medicine Hydrology 
Inst. of Technology University of B. C. University of Paris VU. of Pesmeyeraats Inst... pom — Univ. of Puerto Rico Natl. ool of Aa. 
Delft, Netherlands Vancouver, B. C., Can. Paris, Prance Philadelphia, Buenos Aires, San Chapingo, Mexico 





Wim A. van Kantes C. Villavicencie V. 


Johnny Vindas R Joseph B. Voyles 
Heredia, Costa Rica New Albany, Ind. 
Pharmacology 


Saulius J. Vydas 
Presque Isle, Maine 


Kezs Wagtendonk Helen M. Williams Patrick A. Williams 
Amsterdam-Zuid, Neth. West Toowoomba, Aust. 

Germanic Linguistics Biology 

Univ. of Alberta 


Whatarangi Winista 
Mandan, No. Dak. Levin, New Zealand 
Islamics Secondary Education Medieval History Econ. & Accounting 

Saas American University University of Paris University of Dublin Univ. of Michigan 
Edinburgh, Scotland Beirut, Lebanon Paris, France Dublin, Ireland Ann , Mich, 


Univ. of Hambure Univ. of E 


Edmonton, Alta., Can Hamburg, 


Germany 
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The College That Pays Its Way 


The phenomenal success story of lowa’s Parsons College, here told by its president, 


may point the way to fiscal soundness for hundreds of small, struggling schools. 


By MILLARD G. ROBERTS 


NE MORNING five years ago 
I sat at breakfast with two 
trustees of our college. We 
talked about our tremendous 
problems, and of the decades of 
stopgap financing and partial solu- 
tions which had led us to the dif- 
ficulties we were trying to face. 
Finally, one of the trustees threw 
down his napkin. “We've got to 
change this college,” he _ said. 
“Let’s really make something of 
it, or close the doors.” 

These men meant business. One 

was Richard N. Hoerner, presi- 
dent of a fiber-box company which 
has built 14 factories in as many 
years, and the other was G. La- 
Monte Weissenburger, now presi- 
dent of the Vanadium Corporation 
of America. Both are active and 
loyal Rotarians of Keokuk, Iowa. 

One evening last June I sat 
again with trustees of Parsons 
College, but this time with the entire board, and sav 
that in five short years determined, earnest men 
can indeed “make something” of a small struggling 
college. The results were beyond our fondest hopes 
Our doors, once so near closing, were now open 
wider than ever and were open to stay 

Here was the distance we had come: In June, 1955, 
we had had 212 students, had graduated 25, had paid 
the 29 faculty members an average of $2,800 a year, 
and had every inch of the campus mortgaged by a 
staggering debt. 

In September, 1960, we had 1,450 students (170 
seniors), and paid our 80-member faculty (which in- 
cludes more than 40 earned Ph.D. degrees) at rates 
equalled only by the upper 5 percent of all the 1,058 
accredited colleges and universities in the U.S.A 

Our total income had increased 700 percent—from 
$326,264 to $2,338,117 a year. Student payments 
alone accounted for $1,871,875 of this—sufficient to 
pay all our annual operating expenses (faculty, staff, 
and facilities) and to provide $160,000 a year in stu- 
dent scholarships and grants! Yes, you read that 
correctly—we now operate on student income alon: 
At the same time our board, room, and tuition costs 
are $1,500 a vear, about average for colleges in 
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our section of the United States. 

Certainly you will have many 
questions about a college which 
can run on student income only, 
is seven times as large as it was 
five years ago, and provides food 
services for 750 instead of 110 and 
beds for 947 instead of 120. You 
will wonder how we provide class- 
room seats for 1,200 students on 
a campus built to accommodate 
300—where no additional class- 
rooms have been constructed. You 
will ask about our student-teacher 
ratio of 20 to 1, 

But you will approve, I think, 
our paying the faculty $458,200 a 
year instead of $71,700, spending 
$55,000 a year on our library in- 
stead of $8,551, limiting class sec- 
tions to 30, providing “workshops” 
for all marginal students and in- 
dividual tutoring at college ex- 
pense for those who need it. 

In 1954, 95 students paying less than $1,000 each 
for all college costs comprised our entering class. 
In 1960, 5,240 high-school seniors from 40 States 
inquired about enrollment and 750 applicants were 
admitted 

Our trustees, the Presbyterian Church, our alumni, 
residents of our city, corporations, and many friends 
have helped us, and all of them are proud of the 
results. 

Aside from $80,000 given by the Ford Foundation 
three years ago, when it distributed 600 million 
dollars to hundreds of colleges, we have never re- 
ceived a grant of more than $5,000 from any founda- 
tion—possibly because in the past we hadn't de- 
served one. We knew that we had to do the job 
ourselves, and we have tried. 

It may appear unseemly for a college president 
to talk so much about dollars and cents. But it will 
become abundantly evident within the next few 
years that the colleges of my country must work to 
support themselves. 

There are 405 tax-supported and 693 independent 
accredited colleges and universities in the U.S.A., 
with 63 percent of the students in public and 37 
percent in independent institutions. 
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Like many another small college with a tiny enrollment and a huge debt, 


Parsons College had a beautiful campus, fine traditions, and unused 
classrooms——which it went to work to fill thove) Barhydt Chapel. 


lhe junior high schools of America are bulging 
with the great mass of students born in the doubled 
birth-rate period following World War II. By 1964 
they will begin flooding the colleges. Surely enroll- 
ipported colleges will rise, but what 
will happen if the independent colleges do not take 
their sha faxes will soar, and the balance be- 
tween public and independent education will dis- 
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Harvards and Yales and Amhersts are 
e gifts from outside sources, the vast 
1a jor of the 693 independent institutions, which 
enrolled 644,000 students last year, cannot hope for 
such help. The 462 smaller colleges enrolled an av- 
erage of just 410 students each 

top-rate independent institutions will not 
pand and it is not likely that many new 
independent four-year colleges will be formed; the 
20-million-dollar price tag comes too high. This 
s hundreds of colleges with fine traditions, good 

es, and tiny enrollments. 
than 10 percent of them have endowments of 
Pn n dollars, and the $100,000 in income 
ource means little when we talk of facul- 
ties and staffs, buildings and books. These small in- 
dependent colleges must grow to fill the need for 
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them, but they can expect no miracles from donors, 
from foundations, or from the Government. They 
will have to do it themselves. 

Five years ago we faced this problem at our col- 
lege—which had a solid foundation to build upon: 
an 80-year record of good service, long accreditation 
by the North Central Association, a beautiful cam- 
pus, 4,000 loyal alumni, and traditions interwoven 
with the beginnings of Iowa. 

But it also had hundreds of cracked windowpanes, 
pipes which were taped but not repaired, classrooms 
which had 40-year-old seats, and an old elephant 
tusk as the sole occupant of a classroom that could 
accommodate 40 students. More than four-fifths of 
the students came from within 25 miles of our cam- 
pus, less than one-fifth of the freshmen remained to 
graduate, and more than three-fifths of the entering 
students left by the end of their first year. Further- 
more, more than half the operating budget had to 
be raised from gifts, or bills went unpaid. This had 
gone on for nearly three decades. 

Within this pattern, our trustees went to work. 
They backed an administration which made many 
changes. Only 12 of our present staff of 74 were with 
us five years ago, and 65 of the 80 professors have 
been added since then. Even 29 of our 40 trustees 
are new since 1955. 

Many of the trustees contributed large gifts as 
well as their counsel, Nationally known business ex- 
ecutives took over the chairmanships of several 
standing committees. 

More than one million dollars was spent in com- 
pletely remodelling and refurnishing the plant. A 
fieldhouse seating 4,000 was built, along with a 78- 
bed women’s dormitory, a student commons serving 
750, and a men’s dormitory with 141 beds, at a total 
cost of $930,000. 

Dick Hoerner spent many days of his time serving 
as chairman of the board, and many thousands of 
dollars meeting crisis after crisis. LaMonte Weissen- 
burger led a campaign which wiped out the debt on 
College property, and saw [Continued on page 54} 


Willard G. Roberts, Ph.D. 
became president of Parsons 
College, Fairfield, lowa, in 
1955. He was a military chap- 
lain in World War Il and 
afterward served church pas- 
torates in Chicago and in 
Olean and New York, N. Y. 
He is a Rotarian of Fairfield, 
has four children, has trav- 
elled in many countries, 
makes 200 speeches yearly. 
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A NEW adventure is yours in Canada. Now for 
the first time you can drive across the country on an 
all-paved highway. Formal ceremonies this Autumn 
will open the last two small gaps in the almost 5,000- 
mile highway from St. John’s, Newfoundland, in the 
East to Victoria, British Columbia, on the Pacific 
Coast. The road crosses the continent at its widest 
part. 

Whether you start at either end or join the Trans- 
Canada Highway somewhere in the middle, you'll have 
ample scenic variety, as well as opportunity to make 
up your Rotary attendance in cities and towns all 
along the way. The road has been more than a dec- 
ade in the building, passes through some of the best 
fishing regions on the continent, and opens up large 
slices of territory never before accessible to motorists. 

The Trans-Canada Highway was built jointly by 
the Canadian Federal Government and nine of the 
ten Provinces, with generous use being made of ex- 
isting roads. French-speaking Quebec decided to go 
it alone. The road through that Province has no 
Trans-Canada Highway emblems. 

There are no tolls on the road. It has 100-foot min- 
imum width right-of-way and pavement 22 to 24 feet 
wide. Even in the hilliest areas no grades are more 
than 6 percent; minimum sight distance is 600 feet. 

Let’s start on the Atlantic Coast at St. John’s, cap- 
ital of Newfoundland, which became Canada’s tenth 
Province in 1949. The Province traces its history 
back to 1497, when John Cabot claimed it for Eng- 


* See page 20 of this issue—Ens, 
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land, just five years after Columbus discovered 
America.* 

St. John’s has figured in transatlantic history since 
then, for here Marconi heard the first message across 
the ocean in 1901. From here the first transatlantic 
flight was made in 16 hours by Captain J. Alcock and 
Lieutenant A. Whitton-Brown on June 9, 1919. Today 
St. John’s is a growing commercial center for the 
hundreds of small fishing villages which line New- 
foundland’s fogbound coast, for its iron mines, lum- 
ber camps, pulp and paper industry. 

As you travel the Trans-Canada Highway across 
the Province, you pass through the virgin forests of 
the new Terra Nova National Park north of St. 
John’s. You are never far from rugged ocean or 
river scenery. There will be plenty of opportunity 
to try for salmon, trout, and tuna on the way, to 
shoot caribou, moose, and bear. You'll pass the big 
international airport at Gander and the newsprint 
town of Corner Brook on the way to Port aux 
Basques, where you board a ferry boat for the 642- 
hour trip across the Gulf of St. Lawrence to North 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. 

Not far from where you drive off the ferry at 
North Sydney you can see the shafts of coal mines 
which extend far out under the Atlantic Ocean. 

For hours you will travel alongside beautiful 
waterways as the Trans-Canada Highway threads 
past Bras d’Or Lake, on which the first flight in the 
British Commonwealth was made by John McCurdy 
in his home-made Silver Dart biplane on February 
23, 1909. You will cross the Strait of Canso on 
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The Trans-Canada Highwa¥ bypasses many of 
Canada’s important cities, the first being Halifax, 
largest seaport and naval base on the Canadian At- 
lantic Coast. The road skirts the water much of the 
way via Antigonish, New Glasgow, Pictou to Am- 
herst, passing numerous picturesque fishing villages. 
Salt-water fishing for tuna and swordfish is popular 
from many of the coast resort towns of Nova Scotia. 

The section of the Trans-Canada Highway on 
Prince Edward Island, Canada’s smallest Province, 
leads through rural areas to white sand beaches and 
fine golf courses. In the small capital city of Char- 
lottetown are the legislative buildings where much 
of the groundwork was done in 1864 for the forma- 
tion of present-day Canada 

Before crossing to New Brunswick Province at 
Amherst, you may want to visit Fort Beausejour 
National Park, a memento to the days of the French 
settlement. From there the Trans-Canada Highway 
follows the Petticodiac River to the railway and 
commercial center of Moncton. While paved roads 
from here lead north to seacoast resort and fishing 
towns, the Trans-Canada Highway goes inland along 


the TridmsCanadka Highway 
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city of Fredericton. 

You will be close to the United States border and 
the State of Maine as you travel through the rolling 
agricultural and lumbering areas of the Saint John 
River valley. 

You enter French-speaking Canada near Ed- 
mundston, New Brunswick. The main road follows 
the Madawaska River through habitant farming 
country to Riviere du Loup on the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence River. Here there is a choice of cross- 
ing the river by ferry to drive along the north shore 
from St. Simeon via fashionable Murray Bay to 
Quebec City, or following the main paved highway 
along the more settled south shore past numerous 
small] towns to Levis, opposite Quebec City 

The mile-wide river can be crossed by highway 
bridge or ferry from Levis to Quebec, at 352 years, 
oldest city in Canada. From Dufferin Terrace and 
the Plains of Abraham you'll have a magnificent 
view of the rolling country of the St. Lawrence River 
and stand on the battlefield where France lost Can- 
ada to Great Britain in 1759. Quebec City has many 
narrow streets, city gates, [Continued on page 59] 


by James Montagnes 
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Louis Paul Jonas puts a finishing touch on a Grant's gazelle mounted in an African diorama prepared by his crew of artisans. 


I- IT WEREN'T for the skeleton of a gorilla glow 
ering at you from beside a woodshed, you would 
never suspect that the cluster of modest farm build 
ings on a hillside near Hudson, New York, houses 
anything unusual. 

But roll back the big barn door and you'll be con 
fronted by the massive head of an African elephant 
—dead, to be sure, and hollow, without the body, 
but imposing just the same. Over along one side, 
instead of contented cows munching their cuds, 
stands a herd of animals from the plains of Africa 
a half-assembled greater kudu, a giant eland minu 
his head, a ferocious cape buffalo with stitches show 
ing in his hide. Peering from a corner are an impala, 
a Grant’s gazelle, and a gerenuk. 

Louis Paul Jonas, the owner of the farm, with- 
draws his head from inside the elephant’s, where 
he’d been working, and lights his pipe. He is a tall, 
big man with graying hair and mustache, distin- 
guished even in working clothes. His voice, as hi 
greets you warmly and offers to show you 
about, bears the soft trace of a Hungarian 
accent. 

Rotarian Jonas, world-famous sculptor of 
miniature animals in plastic, mounter of ani- 
mals, and builder of museum exhibits, was ti 
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afauanas 


born in Budapest, Hungary, “a beautiful city,” in 
1894, but he emigrated to Denver, Colorado, when 
he was 14 to work with his two older brothers in 
their taxidermy business. He stretched hides, kept 
ifter his big brothers to teach him all about the 
modelling and mounting of animals, and went to 
night school. 

At 18, vacationing in New York City, he met the 
late Carl Akeley at the Museum of Natural History, 
and so impressed the great taxidermist-sculptor- 
explorer that he was hired by him and soon became 
his first assistant. 

“Akeley was a good friend and hunting companion 
of Theodore Roosevelt,” says Louis Jonas, remem- 
bering the first time he met the great former U. S. 
President. “I had been working with clay and my 
hands were all muddy,” he says, “but that didn’t 
stop Roosevelt from shaking hands with me, a poor 
mmigrant boy. I'll never forget that moment. It 
nade me think about America.” 

Probably that meeting helped Louis make 
a big decision when, in 1917, the United States 
went to war against, among other countries, 
Hungary. Louis applied for the Army, was 
turned down because of a physical ailment, 
but voluntarily underwent an operation so 
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reoUuUrs PAUL JONAS 


He Makes Them 
LOOK ALIVE 


Gerenuks. elands, sebras, and lesser kudus 
are among the odd assortment of animals 
on the strangest farmin New York State— 


home of a great taxidermist and sculptor. 


By ELLIOTT McCLEARY 


that he could enlist. He served in France with the 
Army Camouflage Corps, returning after the war 
and a short period of private commissions to work 
with Akeley in the mounting of elephants for the 
Indian and African Halls of the Museum. 

\mericanization, in a sense, came hard to young 
Jonas, and the Army service helped. Another help, 
ind a barrier against loneliness, was a series of 
diaries he started keeping soon after arriving in 
America. Each night before going to bed he would 
vrite down what he had learned that day in his 
work and what he had done, and would practice the 
difficult task of writing English. Gradually, as the 
years went by, there were fewer and fewer passages 
in Hungarian in the diaries and more in Louis’ 
adopted tongue 

The years flew past. He left the Museum to free- 
lance and work privately for museums, and his fame 
grew. He did habitat groups for museums, mounted 
trophies for African explorers, made statues of ani- 
mals in bronze and silver. He sculptured the mas- 
Bear’s Last Stand for the front of the 
rado, museum, a work which has been 
the finest example of animal sculpture in 


the count 


sive Gri 
Denver, Col 


called 


Huge but hollo-» and very light in weight, this African 
elephant’s head on which Walter Sticker and Louis Jonas 
are working is simply skin stiffened by glass fiber inside. 


And in 1941, he began to build his reputation as 
“the world’s greatest miniaturist.” 

Even then, museums were filling up. There were 
less money and less room for huge displays. Louis 
Paul Jonas had found a way to make startlingly real 
miniature animals, using a latex-ceramic clay de- 
veloped by technicians of the Jonas studio's staff. 
The delicately modelled, hand-painted figures that 
came out of the Jonas studios were lightweight, un- 
breakable, easy to ship and handle. What's more, 
they were impossible to tell from the real thing— 
even hair and hide textures seemed the same—ex- 


This clay model is the first step in preparing a full-scale di- 
nosaur, one of a series of prehistoric animals the studio is 
making for outdoor exhibit at Ponce de Leén Springs near Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. Another talented sculptor is Louis Paul Jonas, Jr. 





Delicately sculptured miniatures one-tenth 
actual size, like these gracefully leaping im- 
palas, are designed for museums and pri- 
vate collectors. A latex-and-clay compound 
makes the figures light in weight and al- 
most unbreakable. Costly originals, they 
nevertheless save museum space and costs. 


body was shipped to Louis Jonas for mounting in a natural setting. The skele- 
ton, packed with plaster of Paris, was used as a base on which to mold the 
mounted figure which now may be seen on display at the St. Louis Zoological 
Park. The skeleton, held here by Louis Jonas, remained on the Jonas farm. 





Another project finished, this African water-hole diorama now stands in the St. Louis (Mo.) Museum of Natural Sciences. All 
the work was done by the Louis Jonas studio: from the mounting of hartebeest, zebras, gazelles, tobi, and gnu to the scenery. 


cept that they were carefully scaled to fractional 
size. 

In an upstairs studio of the barn, where the minia- 
ture figures are hand-sculpted, painted, and fired 
in kilns, Louis Jonas shows you one use of them 
in a portable diorama that can form part of a travel- 
ling museum exhibit for schools. 

Over beside the huge north window, sturdy, black- 
haired Louis Paul Jonas, Jr., paints spots on a mini- 
ature giraffe. 

“We're painters,” his father points out, 
tors and taxidermists, too.” 

“We” includes practically the whole Jonas family 
In another section of the barn, you find son-in-law 


and sculp- 
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Walter H. Merritt, in coveralls and with a palette 
by his side, putting the finishing touches on an 
Arizona butte in a miniature diorama. His wife, 
Zella, her father explains, is a talented artist too, 
although their three sons keep her at home much 
of the time. Virginia, wife of Louis Paul Jonas, Jr., 
and mother of two daughters, is the studio's official 
secretary. Even Iowa-born Mrs. Jonas, Sr., until re- 
cently helped in “landscaping” the dioramas. The 
staff also includes taxidermist Bruce Madlem, techni- 
cian Walter Sticker, and occasional student workers, 
who find on the Jonas farm more projects under way 
than in some of the biggest museums 

No task is too large for the Jonas crew to handle. 
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Given an empty museum hall, they are prepared to 
design the exhibits, shoot the game, build and paint 
the dioramas, mount the animals, and fill the entire 
hall with a wondrous collection of animals as seen 
in their native surroundings. Louis Jonas knows of 
no other studio which offers such a “package serv- 
ice.’ 

Usually, however, he leaves the collection of the 
game to someone else—he’s no hunter—as was the 
case several years ago when a wealthy Venezuelan 
donated a 150-by-200-foot annex to the National Mu- 
seum of Science in Caracas, shot the game in Africa, 
and the Jonas studio did the rest. 

Other large diorama exhibits in recent years have 
gone to Boston,: Massachusetts; Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; St. Louis, Missouri; and Baroda, India. The 
world of museum directors has beaten a path to the 
Jonas barn door, even though Louis Paul Jonas him- 
self has never sought publicity and has avoided 
commercialization and mass production of his art. 

“The first years of the studio were hard,” says 
Louis Jonas, recalling the early 1930s when he was 
living and working in an abandoned railroad station 
he leased in Mahopac, New York, where he first be- 
came a Rotarian. He bought the Hudson farm in 
1947, and has never regretted the purchase. 

Since 1948 an active Rotarian in the Hudson Club, 
where he’s known by his middle name, Paul, he’s 
host each year to a farm picnic that’s eagerly looked 
forward to by Club members. 

The Jonas farm is part of the beautiful rolling 
country lying between the Berkshire foothills on the 
east bank of the Hudson River and the Catskill 
Mountains on the west, and is seven miles from the 
old whaling town of Hudson. 

Surrounded by his family and valued helpers, and 
often by grandchildren who scamper through his 
fascinating workshops without causing 4oo much 
damage, Louis Paul Jonas is immersed in work and 
surroundings he loves. 

Looking out over the green hills, puffing content- 
edly on his pipe, Louis Paul Jonas remembers an 
idealistic poem he copied in his diary as his first 
exercise in English. The author and title escape 
him, but the words are still fresh in his memory, 
and he recites them for you 

Work thou for pleasure, 
Paint or sing or carve 
The things thou lovest 
Though the body starve. 


Who works for money, 
Coin is his very soul; 
Who works for glory 
Misses oft’ the goal 

Memories of the early struggles and the fulfill- 
ment they brought crowd the mind of the great 
sculptor, and his soft voice grows stronger. 

Work for the work's sake; 
Then it may be 

That all these things 

May be added on to thee. 

Finished, Louis Jonas knocks the ashes from his 
pipe, smiles, and then you realize why the poem 
remained with him these 50 years. 

He's lived it 


OcToser, 1960 
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ecipe az 


Portrait by 
Peiix Paim 


Ar THE RIPE old age of 92 I am enjoying life 
very much. Blessed with good health, work to 
do, and a world of friends, I look ahead to each 
new day with real anticipation. 

Some 20 years ago I hit upon a little plan that 
has helped me avoid much of the unhappiness 
that accompanies a4 fault-finding old age. It 
makes friends for me, puts a smile on my face 
and a spring in my faltering step. That plan is 
simply this: 

I have made it a “must” every day to write a 
letter, to make a telephone call, or to pass along 
some words of cheerful tone to someone who 
has contributed something worth while to right 
living. I have found it a most helpful means 
of enriching human relationship. 

We all appreciate and enjoy commendation, 
congratulations, condolence, compliments, words 
of cheer, approval, recognition, appreciation, 
a prayer, a thank-you, and even constructive 
criticism. This simple act sweetens and en- 
riches the whole existence of the sender and re- 
ceiver. Love is not always expressed in words 
alone. It may also be passed along through ac- 
tions and attitudes. A cheerful smile, a cordial 
hand clasp, a helping hand demonstrate the love 
God has implanted in one’s soul. 

Mark Twain once said, “I can live two months 


on a compliment.” 


By Russell F. Greiner 


President of Rotary International 1912-13; 
Lithographer, Kansas City, Mo. 
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BY ROBERT O’BRIEN 


>. sweltering Summer day in Philadelphia a 
few months ago a man sat before a smal! metal box 
resting atop a hospital file cabinet. It was plugged 
into an ordinary wall socket. A doctor flipped a 
switch. Inside the box, behind its metal grill, a fan 
whirred; the box hummed distantly, like a high 
tension wire, and gave off a faint, sweetish odor 
Soon the man felt alert, magically refreshed, as 
though he’d been taking deep gulps of sparkling 
Autumn air. The doctor turned off the machine, 
switched on another that looked just like it. The 
air grew suddenly stale. The man’s head felt stuffy 
His eyes smarted. His head began to ache. He felt 
vaguely depressed and tired, as though he hadn't 
slept enough in weeks. 
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With this simple experiment, the scientist—Dr. 
Igho H. Kornblueh, of the American Institute of 
Medical Climatology—demonstrated the effect that 
atmospheric ions can have on human beings. The 
first machine generated negative ions; the second 
produced positive ions 

The air around us is filled with these electrically 
charged particles called ions. Nature generates 
them in swarms of invisible billions by various 
means: cosmic rays, radioactive elements in the soil, 
ultraviolet radiation, storms, waterfalls, winds, the 
friction of blowing sand or dust. They can be pro- 
duced artificially by radioactive highly 
charged electric wires or coils, ultraviolet and other 
high-energy radiation. Every time we draw a breath, 
myriads of these minute electric charges fill our 
lungs and are carried by our bloodstream to our 
body cells, which themselves emit tiny electric 
charges. They appear to have a lot to do with such 


isotopes, 
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varied things as our moods, why cattle grow skit- 
tish before a storm, why rheumatic joints “tingle” 
when the barometer falls, and how ants know in ad- 
vance that it’s going to rain and that it’s time to 
block their tunnels water tight. 

Two meteorological phenomena, for instance, pack 
the air with an excess of positive ions: hot, dry, sea- 
sonal winds, such as the Alpine fohn and the Rocky 
Mountain chinook; and, secondly, falling barometric 
pressure. Both disturbances pull dank, positively 
ionized air from the pores of the earth—and in- 
fluence the health, lives, and fortunes of millions. 

Not everyone is affected; healthy young people 
swiftly adapt to changes in the weather. But count- 
less thousands of others are distressed and upset. 
The aged come down with respiratory complaints 
and aching joints. Asthma sufferers wheeze and 
gasp for breath. Children grow cranky and perverse. 
Normally compatible married couples wrangle over 
trifles. The crime and suicide rates climb as more 
people jump off bridges, shoot themselves, take 
sleeping pills, and go berserk 

A preponderance of negative ions, however, spices 
the air with exhilarating freshness. We fill our 
lungs with deep breaths. Our blood sings. We feel 
on top of the world, and sail enthusiastically into our 
jobs. Dr. D. W. Hansell, 62-year-old research fellow 
at RCA Laboratories and an international authority 
on ionization, once witnessed the effects of negative 
ions on his 10-year-old daughter. “We were outside, 
watching the approach of a thunderstorm. The elec- 
tricity in the air built up to the point of discharge, 
or corona point. I knew that clouds of negative ions 
were filling the air. Suddenly my daughter began 
to dance across the grass. There was a radiant look 
upon her face. She leaped upon a low boulder, threw 
her arms wide to the dark sky, and cried, ‘Oh—I feel 
wonderful!’ ”’ 

Negative ions are no panacea. They cure nothing 
that we know of, and in most instances afford relief 
only so long as one inhales them. Even for this, ex- 
perts cannot agree on stable dosages. Many doctors 
question the therapeu- 
tic effects of negative 
ions 3ut there is a 
growing army of people 
who fervently swear by 
them, and whose lives 
would be wretched without them. So they tell us. 

At the Westinghouse plant in Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, where researchers are experimenting with 
UV (ultraviolet) ion generators, Dr. Rudolph Nagy 
told me that plant technicians built a negative-ion 
generator for an executive who suffered from hay 
fever. It afforded him relief whenever he stayed in 
the room with it. Another executive had one made 
for a 5-year-old granddaughter with asthma. West- 
inghouse salesmen with respiratory complaints car- 
ry portable generators in their suitcases when they 
go on business trips. One of Nagy’s friends in near- 
by Cedar Grove, New Jersey, was bedridden with a 
lung ailment. “We made him a negative-ion lamp,” 
Dr. Nagy said. “In a few days he was walking 
around. To see if it was really the lamp, we took it 
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Machines that add electricity to the air may 


soon cure our blues, help our rheumatism. 


away. He got worse immediately, and begged us 
to return it. We had to give it back.” 

It was RCA’s Dr. Hansell who, in 1932, stumbled 
upon the behavioral effects of artificially generated 
ions, and thus became an American pioneer in ion- 
ization. While working at RCA’s Rocky Point, Long 
Island, laboratories, he noticed a startling swing in 
the moods and performance of a fellow scientist. 
Some days the scientist finished work alert, good- 
humored, and in bubbling good spirits. On others 
he was rude, ill tempered, and depressed. The scien- 
tist himself was mystified by the abrupt changes in 
his disposition. 

Dr. Hansell investigated, and soon found the 
cause: air ions from an electrostatic generator in his 
research room. It generated either positive or neg- 
ative ions of high potential. When it was adjusted 
to produce positive ions, the scientist was morose. 
When it produced negative ions, he was happy. 
After they made the discovery, the scientist stopped 
using the machine. He immediately became his nor- 
mal, steady self. A few months later an American 
scientific journal published a review of ionization 
research that had taken place in Europe. Inde- 
pendent work by Europeans duplicated and con- 
firmed the strange experience. 

A few years ago air ions became suddenly im- 
portant to military researchers in environmental 
medicine. How would they affect men locked in 
submarines, in space ships? What were the possibil- 
ities of ion-control therapy? Research programs mul- 
tiplied. They have produced fantastic results. 

In tests at the University of Pennsylvania’s Grad- 
uate Hospital and at Northeastern and Frankford 
Hospitals in Philadelphia, for example, Dr. Korn- 
blueh, the medical climatologist, and his associates 
have administered negative-ion treatments to more 
than 300 patients of all ages suffering from hay fever 
or bronchial asthma, Hundreds more have been 
treated informally. Of the total, 63 percent have ex- 
perienced partial to total relief. 

“Sometimes,” one doctor told me, “we treat them 
15 at a time. They come 
in sneezing, eyes water- 
ing, noses itching, worn 
out from lack of sleep— 
so miserable they can 
hardly walk. Fifteen 
minutes in front of the negative-ion machine, and 
they feel so much better they don't want to leave.” 

In Philadelphia Dr. Kornblueh studied brain-wave 
patterns and found evidence that negative ions 
tranquillized persons in severe pain. In one dramatic 
test he held a negative ionizer to the nose and mouth 
of a factory worker who had been rushed to North- 
eastern Hospital with second-degree steam burns of 
his back and legs. Minutes later the pain was gone. 
Morphine, usually administered in such cases, was 
never necessary. 

Today all burn cases at Northeastern are imme- 
diately put in a windowless, air-conditioned room, 
with a generator that maintains the negative-ion 
level at from 5,000 to 7,000 ions per cubic centi- 
meter of air. Usually within [Continued on page 62] 
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Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


outboard 
less effort 


@ Outboard-Motor Toter. An 
motor can be carried with 
and more comfort with a new shoulder 
carrier which gives better body balance 
for walking and does away with arm 
strain. It is made of 1,000-pound-test 
nylon and it has a one-quarter inch 
sponge-rubber shoulder pad. It folds up 
to two inches by 9% inches and can be 
carried easily in a tackle box. (1) 


@ Miniature Weather Station. A combi- 
nation wind-speed indicator, thermom- 
eter, and rainfall gauge can be mounted 
outside the window, off the back porch, 
or in any other convenient location in 
an open area. Wind velocities up to 60 
miles an hour, temperatures to 120 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and a single rainfall 
up to four inches can be measured. A 
movable indicator keeps a record of the 
total rain for any given period. Wind 
direction is also indicated. (2) 


® Survival Knife. Sportsmen can now 
obtain a knife designed and engineered 
for use by the Navy Air Corps for pilot 
survival. It will saw wood, chop dense 
jungle underbrush, drive nails through 
a two-inch plank, and even serve as a 
razor. Lashed to an oar or sapling, it 
can be used as a spear. Both the knife 
and sheath are waterproof, rustproof, 
corrosionproof, and fungusproof. A 
built-in sharpening stone and two 36 
inch buckskin laces are handy when- 
ever needed, (3) 


B® Portable Room. Comforts of home may 
be carried into field or forest by use of 
a unique movable retreat which is a 
complete 16-foot-square structure eight 
feet high. Made of aluminum, it may be 
carried in sections to the site and easily 
erected without tools, even by a mother 
and a child. It sits on adjustable stilts, 
may be dismantled and moved at will. 
It may be partially open or be com- 
pletely closed and weather tight. In ad- 
dition to. its family uses, the structure 
suggests these among other applica- 
tions: camp structures, refreshment 
stand, portable ski hut, field construc- 
tion or sales offices, and housing. Not 
yet a production item, it is expected to 
be manufactured in the near future. (4) 


B Yo-yo Brush Cleaner. Paintbrushes 
and rollers can be cleaned thoroughly 
and easily by a spinning mechanism 
that runs like a Yo-yo. It works like an 
automatic washer-drier as cleaning and 
drying are done in one container in one 
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operation. The brush or roller is first 
in solvent to remove the paint and 
The device fits all 
*s four inches wide or smaller, fits 


pun dry 
and works with any paint. (5) 


@ Mechanical Feather Duster. By steadily 
and squeezing the trigger 
handie of a new rotating mechanical 
ight and fast rotating 
action is set up that cleans away dust. 


regularly 
feather duster, a 
The duster is washable, and refills are 
available which can be easily inserted. 
Easy to use in corners, back shelves, be- 
tween objects, and out-of-the-way places, 
it is designed for stores, 


homes, offices, 


This editor-viewer lets you 
see your films as soon as 
you get them, cut out the 
bad shots, rearrange scenes 
in proper sequence. It is 
designed to hold all 8-mm. 


film reels from 50 to 400 


fe 
feet interchangeably. The 
splicer can be used with- e 
out removing the film from 
its path and rethreading it 
each time a splice is made. 


factories ve dust or dirt 
mulates (6) 


accu- 


A fully automatic 
which oper- 
current 

In any other 
automati- 
it is safe, even if 
de of Delph pottery 
xlen-shoe shape, it 


distributor (7) 


@ Automatic Lighter 


irette and cigar 


gnter 
on 110-volt ectric burns 


Ss angie 


sition the heating init is 


dropped or uj M 
in a Netherlands wo 


has a U.S.A 


@ Soluble Bag Detergent. A concentrated 
laundry signed 
washers comes in 
packet which dis- 
water within 
film itself 
adds suspending power to the detergent 
and thus 
from being redeposited on clothes dur- 
ne packet generally 
is used for one loading, or hard water 
Future antici- 


detergent de especially 
for use in automatic 
a water-soluble filr 
solves completely in hot 
one minute The ssolved 


solution keeps soil particles 


ing the wash cycle. ¢ 


may require two packets 


pated uses of the water-soluble film 
packet include such materials as dyes 
and insecticides. (8) 


PEEP.-ettes 


One wrap around on 
with a chemically 


pipe threads 
nontoxic pipe 
“dope form seals a 
joint enough 
make it easy to remove the pipe again 
without use of messy “dopes.” (9) 
—A rapid-fire slingshot for adult 
shoots more than 500 times 
loading and feeds 
pressing a reloading 
(10) 

4 new texturing process produces a 


inert 
provided in tape 


and sti permits slip to 


sportsmen 
with one 

individua 

button 


magazine 
shots by 


nylon shoelace that retains nylon’s high 


strength and abrasion resistance, yet 
gives added elasticity for 
fort and removes the 
they stayed tied. Independent 
tory tests show the new nylon laces are 
than new cotton 
(11) 

A new sanitary, self-closing, all-plas- 

tic tooth-paste dispenser, adheres to the 
The paste is ejected by 
squeezing the dispenser. No mechanical 
parts are involved (12) 
A sportsman’s model of the origina 


greater com 
Siipperiness sx 
labora- 
25 percent stronger 


laces 


bathroom wall. 


Swiss Army officer’s knife is an all-pur 
with many 
tools for use in the 


Knife 

finished 
while travelling, camping, or fish 
(13) 


pose pocket practica 


and we 
house 
ing. or for do-it-yourself jobs 


For Further Information, Write: 


(1) B. J Manufacturing 1422 W 
105th St Chicago 43, Ill (2 Corrado, 
Inc 26 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill (3) 
Marble Arms Corp., Gladstone, Mich (4) 
Aluminum Company of America, c/o Lau 
rence S. Sewell, Jr.. 1501 Alcoa Bidg., Pitts 
burgh 19, Pa. (5) The Westway Mfg. Corp., 
1100 Columbia Rd., Westlake, Ohio. (6) Ira 
O. Whitted, 1516 S. 84th St., Omaha 6, Nebr 
(7) Freeman Enterprises, P. O. Box 221, 
Laconia, N. H. (8) Techno-Economic Serv 
ices, Inc., 313 State St., Los Altos, Calif 
(9) Chemtrol, 10872 S. Stanford, Lynwood 
Calif. (10) Tropical Sales, P. O. Box 33-35, 
Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. (11) Lincoln 
Lace & Braid Co., Providence, R. I (12) 
Louell Products Co., 246 Fifth Ave. New 
York 1, N. ¥. (13) Wewoka Trading Co., 
Wewoka, Okla 

Photo Hudson Photographik 
Inc Irvington-on-Hudson, N ’ 

(When writing to fir 
Tue Rorartan.) 


Industries 


please mention 
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Speaking of Books 
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Excellent gifts for youngsters, these can help start 


a lifetime love of reading. 


By JOHN T. 
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others, Christmas and birthdays always 


meant at least one book—and that was 


the most cherished gift of all. It seems 
that 


function for grandparents in this matter 


to me perhaps there's a special 


and many Rotarians like me are 


Anyway, with Christmas 
not far away and Children’s Book Week 
in the offing, it seems that this may be 
a good time to look at some of the best 
of the new and recent books for children 
and young readers 
Books for the 
have been increasing in number almost 


yvounger generation 


as rapidly as the paperbacks I discussed 
last Many of 


series, 


month. these appear in 
in which one can count on a fair- 
ly consistent stahdard of quality. Among 
the 


select two for special attention 


numerous good series I want to 
series 
widely different in form and purpose 
The American Heritage 
brary offers books 


quality of their 


Junior LI- 
format 
with 


worthy n 
and association 
that wonderfu 


torv 


magazine of social his 


American Heritage As I write, 


THE BEST BOOK I READ IN 1960 


Or THE BOOKS you read in 1960, 
which was the best? Tell me about it 
and why you liked it in a brief review 
of not more than 300 words, and if | 
udge your review fo be one of the 
three best | receive you will win a cash 
prize. The Editors authorize me to offer 
$75 for the best review, $50 for the 
second best, and $25 for the third best. 
Address your review to Best Book Con- 
test, The Rotarian, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. To be eligible, 
your review must be received at this 
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address by Jonuvary 1, 1961. Winning 
entries will appear in The Rotarian in 
1961. In what form shall you write 
your review? In whatever way you like, 
although it may profit you to read the 
winning entries of “The Best Book | 
Read in 1959” contest on poges 44 
and 45 of The Rotarian for March, 
1960. Your local library probably has 
a back copy if you haven't. In any 
case, | know you will enjoy the chal- 
lenge of being a critic for o day. 
—John T. Frederick 


three volumes of this series have 
reached me: The Story of Yankee Whal- 
ing, Indians of the Plains, and Railroads 
in the Days of Steam. These are strik 
ingly handsome big books, with pictures 
on every page, many 
What the 


volumes superior to 


of these in color. 


makes American Heritage 


other handsome 
and lavishly illustrated books for young 
readers is the fact that the pictures are 
chosen from historical sources—just as 
are those of the magazine—from sources 
of the widest possible range, with the 
result of the richest possible documen 
tation of the text in the most interesting 
fashion. Further, the text of these book 
is remarkably live, vigorous, and read 
able. That of The Story of Yankee Whal 
ing is especially fine in its generous ex- 
cerpts from exciting contemporary ac 
counts. The pictures in Indians of the 
Plains are truly amazing in thei: 


the 


ber and fullness with which they 


“i. 


Unlike today, train wrecks were com 

mon in 1876, when this bridge collapsed 
near Ashtabula, Ohio. The scene ap- 
pears in Railroads in the Days of Steam. 


represent all possible pictorial! resources 
for understanding the lives and history 
of the tribes of the Great Plains 

In sharp contrast both in format and 
in purpose is the Looking Glass Library 
These are sturdy little books, but modest 


in appearance and inexpensively pro 
is to bring 
the 
neglected and almost forgotten best of 
| was 


tracted to this series when I found in it 


duced. The editors’ purpose 


to young readers of today some of 
earlier decades immediately at 
one of the prime favorites of my own 


boyhood, Wild Animals I Have 
by Ernest Thompson Seton—a 


Known 
book I 
was given for Christmas and read over 
and over I don't know how many times 
I've just been reading some of the Look 
that I 


youngster. I don't know whether 


ing Glass books missed as a 


mod 
ern children like stories of goblins and 
the like or but I enchanted 


not; was 





by George MacDonald's beautiful prose 
in The Princess and the Goblin, 
thoroughly entertained by the comic 
fantasy in E. Nesbit’s Five Children and 
It. Be sure to look for Looking Glas 
books when you go Christmas shopping 
(and maybe you'd better buy them in 
time to read them yourself before giv- 
ing, as I did!) Other titles illustrating 
the range of the series are Andrew 
Lang’s The Blue Fairy Book, Edward 
Lear’s A Book of Nonsense (all the 
Looking Glass books have the original 
illustrations; Lear’s of course are in- 
imitable), and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’ 
The Lost World. 

The republication of classics is rightly 
an important part of current offering 
for children. I tend to be skeptical when 
these are lavishly illustrated and 
described as “edited for young readers” ; 
but the Giant Golden Robinson Cruso¢ 
wins my unqualified approval. The pic- 


and 


tures by Feodor Rojankovsky are as 
exciting as the story—which is saying a 
lot; and Anne Terry White has done an 
admirable job in shortening, tightening, 
and simplifying the text while preserv- 
ing fully the tone and flavor of Defoe’s 
original. Indeed I was so delighted by 
her work that I read the famous story 
clear through once more. The child who 
finds this on Christmas morning will be 
lucky—though I’ve never seen a stock- 
ing that would hold it! 

A neglected classic—indeed one little 
known and long almost unobtainable— 
is a richly justified description for The 
Pinto Horse, by Charles Elliott Perkins, 
just reissued in a beautifully designed 
edition with brilliant illustrations by 
Edward Borein, This is emphatically a 
book for older readers as well as for the 


young. Not since I wept over Black 


A strange human footprint startles Rob- 
inson Crusoe in this Feodor Rojankov- 
sky drawing from the Giant Golden ver- 
sion of Daniel Defoe’s loved classic. 
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Beauty more than a half century ago 


ve I been so held and pleased by a 
about a horse as I have been by 
If you like stories about horses, 
pecially enjoy one rich in 
authentic flavor of the Old West, be sure 
you don’t miss The Pinto Horse. 


Rightly, 


and would « 


books of science hold a big 


place in the reading of modern young- 
ters. A Beginner's Guide to the Skies, 
R. Newton Mayall and Margaret W. 
matter of fact, espe- 

ng readers. It's for all be- 

in the rewarding art of looking 


moon, the planets, and the stars 


me degree of knowledge and 


hension. But it’s so clear, so sim- 
anguage 


so logical in st« p by -step 


irrangement, that it seems to me ex- 


ent for any beginner, young or old. I 
nd to carry this little book with me 
I can foresee a chance really 

ky. Margaret O. Hyde’s 
Today and Tomorrow, specifically 
ung reade! holds much for their 
as we It surveys the rapidly ex- 
human knowledge 
their 


chapters 


horizons of 


ants and shows impor- 


mankind in excep- 


fusion of information 


‘ 
t 


Earth’s Natural Satellite, 
Branley, with many ex- 
Helmut 


surely close to the ideal 


illustrations by 
osely packed scientific 

ind entertainingly 
Sea for Sam, by W. Maxwell 
Wilfrid S. 


popular 


pre- 


Bronson, is a 
book about the 
id its creatures, now issued in a 
Paul F. Brandwein 
It is 
scientific 


dition Dy 
photographs. clearly 
best of the many 

for young readers. Walter Buehr 
written and illustrated an admirable 
combine social 
with current in- 
Timber! Farming Our Forests 
of the best of these. It 


and romance in the treat- 


of book which 


conomic history 
s to me one 

fact 
of the 0 d 
ins modern timber practices clear- 


lumbering days, and 
d engagingly 
ographies for young readers of men 
have played important 
many and often ad- 


women whx 
in history are 
able. A particularly happy choice in 
field is The Walls of Windy Troy, a 
graphy of the 
rich Sch 


pioneer archaeologist 
iemann, by Marjorie Bray- 
was almost fan- 
Miss 

ide full use of its drama. She gives 
a candid portrayal of Schliemann’s 


Schliemann’s life 


illy romantic, and Braymer 


and 
of a kind rare in 
photographs of Schiie- 


itroversial career personality. 
fine illustrations 

books, 
in’s excavations and finds—add dis- 
he rather exceptional value 


is biography. 


I have room to recommend only two 
that seem to me truly good among the 
many recent books of fiction for young 
readers. A Feather for his Cap, by Marie 
Mudra, is a story about a boy and his 
family in Czechoslovakia just after the 
First World War, in the hopeful golden 
days of the first of the Czech 
Republic. Part of Mrs. Mudra’s purpose 


years 


is to share with her readers the warmth 
and peace of village life in that time and 
place, and she does this richly and beau- 
tifully in terms of food—some of the 
good things to eat in this book literally 
water—of home and 
and If Mrs. 


daily 


make my mouth 


school and field animals 
Mudra 
charge of young Jan Kral—at firsthand, 


Her 


everything 


doesn’t know geese—the 
she has learned a lot about them 
authentic. So is 
this 


sorbing book: 


geese are 
written and ab- 


all the people, 


else in expertly 
most of 
here as always the heart of good fiction. 
If you have a drop of Czech blood in 
your veins, you really mustn’t miss this 
book, whether you’re young or old. If 
you’re not that lucky, you still will find, 
as I 
reading experience in A Feather for his 
Cap. 

Elizabeth for Lincoln, by 
Morrell McNicol, 
tle book 
looked 


for it is one of the finest historical stor- 


have, a delightful and memorable 


Jacqueline 
is an unpretentious lit- 
could be over- 


which easily 


It will pay you to search it out, 
ies for young readers I have ever read. 
An account of one day in the life of a 
10-year-old Illinois farm gir! which cul- 


minates in her meeting Lincoln and 
helping to save him from danger on the 
night of his first election, it is told so 
with fidelity to the 


point of view and such unobtrusive use 


well such child's 


of vital and natural detail—that it seems 


to me likely to become a minor classic 


in its field. Certainly it gave me—though 
I am pretty far from being a 10-year-old 


girl—an hour of most consistently ab- 


sorbed and enjoyable reading. I recom- 
mend it most warmly. 
* ¢ ¢ 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 
The Story of Yankee Whaling; Indians of 
the Plains; Railroads in the Age of Stean 
(American Heritage Junior Library, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; each $2.75 
to American Heritage subscribers, $3.50 at 
bookstores).—Wild Animals I Have Known, 
Ernest Thompson Seton; The Princess and 
the Goblin, George MacDonald: Five Chil- 
dren and It, E. Nesbit: The Blue Fairy Book 
Lang: A Book of Nonsense, Edward 
The Lost World, Sir Arthur Conan 
(Looking Glass Library, Random 
, $1.50 each) Giant Golden Robinson 
Crusoe, edited by Anne Terry White (Golden 
Press, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
$3.95) The Pinto Horse, Charles Elliott 
Perkins (Devin-Adair, $4.50).—A Beginner's 
Guide to the Skies, R. Newton Myall and 
Margaret W Myall (Putnam $2.50) .— 
Plant Today and Tomorrow, Margaret , 
Hyde (Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, $3) 
—The Moon, Franklyn M. Branley (Crowell 
$3.50) The Sea for Sam, W. Maxwell Reid 
and Wilfrid S. Bronson, edited by Paul F 
Brandwein (Harcourt, Brace. $4.95). — 
Timber! Farming Our Forests, Waiter Buehr 
(Morrow, $2.75). —The Walls of Windy Troy, 
Marjorie Braymer (Harcourt, Brace, $3.50). 
—A Feather for His Cap, Marie Mudra (Dut- 
ton, $2.95).—Elizabeth for Lincoln, Jac- 
queline Morrell McNicol (Longmans, $2.50). 
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The Clubs... 


in Action 


News from Rotary’s 10,729 
Clubs in 119 lands. 


Bidders and spectators surround 
the auction ring as a smartly 
shorn 4-H lamb goes on the 
block in the Tulelake-Butte Val- 
ley Fair in California. William 
C. Hagelstein, whose Rotary 
Club led the way in bringing a 
fair to this farming region, han- 
dles the bids (also see item). 


COME TO THE FAIR 
For thousands of blue-jeaned boys and girls who 
“learn by doing” in 4-H Club work, the county fair 
most important events on the calendar. 
penseful weeks before judging day young 
to-be practice baking the pineapple up- 
n cake they hope will win the blue ribbon. 
their sleek, pampered calves, arranging 
ith greater care than they would ever 
heir own hair. Young gardeners peer 
their prize tomatoes, hoping that the 


. 1 
is one ot tne 


In the 


homemaker 


last trace of green turns to red in time for the big 
day 

All this youthful anticipation comes to a climax 
at the fair, a time of excitement and joy and disap- 
pointment and vows to do better next year. Typical 
of such events is the fair which took place a few 
weeks ago in Tulelake, a rural community sur- 
rounded by wheat, barley, potato, and hay fields in 
northern California’s Siskiyou County. Were it not 
for Rotarians of this community, however, 
children might never have had a fair. Twelve years 
ago, boys and girls who wanted to display 4-H or 
Future Farmers of America projects or sell their 
animals had to travel more than 100 miles to the 
nearest such event. While there were several people 
who thought the area ought to have its own fair, it 
was Chester Main, a local rancher and President of 
the Tulelake Rotary Club, who started the wheels 
turning. He sold the Club on a plan to sponsor a 
fair and livestock auction in 1949. The kids—and 
adults—loved it. Scores of children displayed proj- 
ects in the high-school gymnasium. Livestock raised 
by the youths brought more than $9,000 in the auc- 
tion 

Inspired by its success, Club members staked out 
plans for a fairgrounds and for the establishment of 
a fair district, and, after several tries, got approval 
for the project from the State Legislature. Today 


local 


Three winners in an essay contest sponsored by the Rotary Club 
of Durban South, Union of South Africa, admire a prize sent by 
the contest judges: Rotarians of Barossa Valley, Gawler, and Ka- 
punda, Australia. The Clubs will switch réles in the next con- 
test, reports International Service Chairman J. A. Hardie (left). 
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Pyramid, a narrow-gauge locomotive which hauled sugar 
cane to the mill for 36 years, was sidetracked in its trip to 
the scrap heap by Rotarians of Mareeba, Australia. Now it 
sits in a local park, delighting railroad-minded moppets. 


the fairgrounds has 35 acres, permanent buildings, 
paved streets, a covered grandstand, modern live- 
stock barns, and broad, bluegrass fields. Proud of 
what they started, the 47 Tulelake Rotarians pitch 
in every year to make the fair go, serving as watch- 
men, parking attendants, ticket sellers, and auction 
clerks. In 1956 they added a barbecue to their string 
of regular chores. More than 2,000 were fed last 
year in a fair which set new records in attendance 
and livestock sales. But what cuts the widest swath 
of all, Tulelake Rotarians believe, is the fact that 
many young men and women are attending college 
on the money earned from livestock sold at the fair, 
and that many others have been able to get a start 
in farming in the region. 


DATE WITH THE FUTURE 

Bristling with hoes, trowels, rakes, weed cutters, 
lawn mowers, and paintbrushes, a citizens’ army of 
Malden, Mo., recently launched a clean-up war 
against unsightly lots and buildings in their town 
The 29 Rotarians of Malden who plotted the cam 
paign found many local organizations and residents 
eager to volunteer their help. Knowing that any 
army travels on its stomach, they kicked off the 
drive last year with a Labor Day fish fry. Since then, 
weed-grown lots have been mown, junk hauled 
away, store fronts face-lifted, houses painted, and 
patches of flowers and shrubbery planted. Besides 
making the town a more healthful and attractive 
place to live in, Malden Rotarians believe that the 
civic scrubdown will make their town more attrac- 
tive to new business or industry in the near future 


SUNSHINE LIGHTS THE WAY 

Work plays a key role in the rehabilitation of tens 
of thousands of physically and mentally disabled 
persons. In Australia, local and regional rehabilita- 
tion associations have set up a number of work 
shops, generally referred to as 
shops,” which train patients in skills commensurat 
with their abilities. Knowing that all such organiza 
tions would benefit from an exchange of ideas, the 
Rotary Club of Sunshine, Australia, recently spon 


“sheltered work 
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sored a conference on the sheltered-workshop move- 
ment. Representatives of more than a dozen asso- 
ciations for the handicapped, other Rotary Clubs, 
labor groups, and industry attended the conference, 
participating in a fruitful discussion of ways the 
workshop scheme can be improved. Chief topics 
concerned legislation for the handicapped, supply 
of work for the patients, need for better exchange 
of information on techniques and organization, and 
the establishment of price and quality controls on 
articles produced by the workshops. 


FINAL PAYMENT 

Wauchope, Australia, a thriving town situated in 
a region of thick forests and lush meadows in New 
South Wales, recently hung a “paid-in-full” tag on 





Wielding brushes, 30 Rotarians of Hamtramck, Mich., swarm 
over the residence of an ailing fellow townsman, Father 
Edward Kokowicz, painting house and garage in eight hours. 


its latest project; a youth center. The 27-member 
Club spearheaded a community effort to build the 
60-by-30-foot frame building which has a large gym- 
nasium, meeting rooms for Girl Guides and other 
groups, and a modern kitchen. The Club meets in 
the building every Tuesday evening at 6:15. 


NAPOLEON'S PLAYGROUND 

Hobbyhorse swings, a merry-go-round, slides, and 
teeter-totters all painted in gay red-and-white 
stripes were put to good use this Summer by young- 
sters of Napoleon, Ohio. The new equipment, cost- 
ing $3,000, was a joint project of the Rotary Club 
of Napoleon and the local recreation department. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN FIRST 

In its eight-year history the Rotary Club of Jessel- 
ton, North Borneo, has made many contributions 
to its community, chief among which are a maternity 
home in Penampang and a new youth club which 
today thrives as never before. Recently the 43 Club 
members turned over to Jesselton officials their third 
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In a roar of exhaust and a 
cloud of grass, contestants 
in a power-lawn-mower race 
await the starting signal for 
the “Mowers Handicap,” 
high light of a recent pic- 
nic of the Rotary Club of 
Wayne, Mich. Phillip Bebi- 
sheimer (second from left) 
chopped around the quar- 
ter-mile course in 3:21, 
nosing out the second-place 
winner by the length of 
three dandelion stems. 
Club members believe the 
race a “first,” and hail its 
possibilitic s of bec oming 
the United States’ most 
deafening national pastime, 


major project: a pavilion housing showers, locker 
rooms, and other facilities for sportsmen and guests 
of the Re North Borneo Turf Club. Rotarians 
headed the successful campaign to supplement a 
$4,000 grant for the pavilion from the Social Welfare 
Council, raising more than $5,000. 


PHILIPPINE SAFARI 

The tropic sun was still burning away remnants 
of the morning mist as a caravan of automobiles left 
Dagupan City and headed south through the rice 
is of Central Luzon, largest of the Phil- 

In the train were doctors, surgeons, 
pharmacists, bankers, accountants, and other pro- 
fessional men—Rotarians and friends of Dagupan 
City who this Sunday were going to Mangatarem to 
give free medical and business advice to the people 
of this rural town. A throng of 3,000 led by the 
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Residents of rural town of Mangatarem line up for examinations in 
a one-day clinic set up by Rotarians of Dagupan, Philippines. Club 
members dispensed free medical and business advice (also see item). 
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Mayor met the caravan as it rolled into the town 
plaza, and within the hour a battery of medical 
specialists were examining townspeople (see photo) 
Of the 302 persons X-rayed in the mobile unit 
brought by the Club, 60 were found to be suffering 
from tuberculosis, Physicians outiined treatments 
and dispensed medicines to these and 193 other pa- 
tients. After lunch a program of brief talks on sub- 
jects ranging from hygiene to taxes drew a large, 
attentive audience. Question-and-answer periods 
and private consultations followed. Doctors com- 
batted medical superstitions and quackery by dis 
tributing printed excerpts from a book, Philippine 
Vedical Superstitions: Told in Parables, written by 
the leader of the “Rotary Safari,” Dr. Rodolfo V 
Guiang, President of the Rotary Club of Dagupan. A 
public-health officer stressed the importance of 
proper toilet facilities in the barrios, or villages. To 
promote their installation, Dagupan Rotarians are 
sending a Mangatarem mason to Cabanatuan City 
to learn their construction, and are offering prizes 
to the barrios which install the greatest number of 
new toilets. In other talks, Rotarians discussed busi- 
ness problems with local merchants and farmers, 
telling them how and where they could secure loans 
and management advice. Representatives of the 
Philippine Bureau of Internal Revenue and the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer's Office answered villagers’ ques- 
tions on tax problems. At dusk the caravan headed 
home, ending a long day of satisfying work for Dag- 
upan Rotarians, and, for many Mangatarem citizens, 
a day of enlightenment. 


COURTESY PAYS OFF 

The milkman who kept those bottles quiet might 
have been $5 richer for his courtesy if someone had 
been awake to know about it. Such an example of 
thoughtfulness would have been a prime candidate 
for a prize in the recent “courtesy contest” stajged 
by the Rotary Club of Blue Island, Ill. Each week 
judges named by the Club selected the best letter 
(150 words or less) describing an act of courtesy by 
a doctor or mailman, receptionist or bus driver, 
teacher or salesman, or anyone else in public con- 
tact, awarding $5 to both the letter writer and the 
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A flight along the border between Canada and the U.S.A. 
by two Club Presidents climaxes an international picnic 
bringing together Rotarians of Port Colborne, Ont., and 
Eden-North Collins, N. Y.. and their families. Shaking 
hands before boarding are Presidents Richard Thornton 
(left), of Canada, and Charles Wolf. In the center: Port 
Colborne Rotarian Robert Moynan, who conceived the idea. 


person described. At the close of the contest all 
winners were guests at a Rotary meeting in which 
the grand prize of $25 was awarded. 


BOW TO THE LAWMAKERS 

Politics move to the center ring in the U.S.A. this 
-month and next, and in Missouri it all serves to 
emphasize the value of a two-year-old project of the 
Rotary Club in the State’s capital, Jefferson City 
When the St. Louis Globe-Democrat newspaper an- 
nounced plans to give recognition to outstanding 
State legislators, Rotarians of Jefferson City volun- 
teered to set up the awards banquet. During each 
of the last two years silver trays have been presented 
to nine outstanding legislators. The banquet hall 
has overflowed on both occasions. The project is 
part of a continuing effort to encourage well-quali- 
fied men and women to seek seats in Missouri's 191- 
member Legislature. 


TO THE RESCUE 

Two Indian Rotary Clubs rushed aid to flood vic- 
tims in their homeland recently. Members of the 
Rotary Club of Bombay Suburban (West) raised 
$1,700 for food and clothing for people in areas of 
Bombay State hard hit by monsoon rains. Rotary 
Clubs in Surat and Bhavnagar, located in or near 
the stricken areas, administered the funds. 

When Rotarians of Indore learned of the disaster, 
they canvassed their city, appealing for clothes and 
food for the victims. In two days they collected 30,- 
000 articles of clothing, 1,000 pounds of grain, and 
more than $600 in cash which they personally dis- 
tributed to homeless villagers. Further aid—1,500 
rupees and several more bales of clothing—was sent 
to victims through other Rotary Clubs. 


BLOCK OF DIMES 

Question: How many dimes laid side by side does 
it take to stretch a city block? Answer: about 5,290. 
Source: the Rotary Club of Pratt, Kans., which for 
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the fourth consecutive year campaigned for the 
March of Dimes fund. Two teams from the Club 
start at opposite ends of a downtown block, collect- 
ing dimes and sticking them on adhesive tape 
which stretches along the sidewalk. The first team 
to reach the center point wins... . In Gillette, Wyo., 
the local Rotary Club annually stages a “radio jam- 
boree” for the benefit of the Easter Seal compaign. 
Last year the show netted $1,490, a sum greater than 
the total collected through all other sources in the 
county. 


MARKED MAN 

The year was 1944, and a great invasion force was 
gathering in England. Aboard a troopship at a 
Southampton pier, U. S. Infantry Sergeant Paul S. 
Shimer swung his duffel bag to his shoulder and 
strode down the gangplank. As he reached the pier, 
cameras clicked and the Lord Mayor of Southamp- 
ton, Rotarian Reginald J. Stranger, stepped forward 
to grasp his hand and greet him as the “One Mil- 





4 maternity ward built by Rotarians of Cochin, India, in 
Chottanikkara has cut the infant mortality rate in this 
rural village. At the recent dedication ceremonies are 
(left to right) K. Gopal Rao, of Madras, 1959-60 Governor 
of District 320; V. K. Velappan, Minister of Health for 
Kerala; and B. M. Cholkar, 1959-60 President of the Club. 


lionth Yank” to pass through the port. Sergeant 
Shimer, thanking him for a plaque commemorating 
the event, showed him a picture of his young daugh- 
ter, Patricia Ann. “Get in touch with me after the 
war,” said the Lord Mayor. “I'd like to help in her 
education.” A few months later Sergeant Shimer 
was killed in action in France. Lord Mayor Stranger, 
however, did not forget their meeting. In 1947 he 
visited Sergeant Shimer’s widow and daughter and 
parents in Chambersburg, Pa., a visit which plaited 
the first of many ties between the two cities and 
their Rotary Clubs. Chambersburg Rotarians sent 
a carload of apples and $3,000 worth of food to 
Southampton children. Two Chambersburg Rotar- 
ians have addressed the Southampton Rotary Club 
during visits to England, and much correspondence 
flows between citizens of the two cities. A few 
months ago Reginald Stranger, now retired from 
public office, renewed acquaintance with Chambers- 
burg Rotarians, who held a dinner in his honor and 
presented him with an honorary membership and 
a certificate acclaiming his work in “forging bonds 
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of friendship” between the U.S.A. and Great Britain 
In services earlier in the day he had placed a wreath 
in honor of Sergeant Shimer, being joined in the 
ceremony by 19-year-old Patricia Ann Shimer, who 
last month began her sophomore year in Columbia 
College in South Carolina. “American servicemen,” 
said the Lord Mayor, “made a fine and lasting im- 
pression in my country. It made us feel more than 
ever that we were members of one big family of 
friendly nations.” 


EVERYONE WINS 

The trotters paid off for the Rotary Club of Tiffin, 
Ohio. Last Spring its 68 members sponsored a 
“Spring Harness Matinee,” an afternoon of trotting 
races which drew 1,600 horse-and-sulky fans to the 
local fair grounds. Harness drivers from several 
towns in northern Ohio drove in the eight races, 
competing for prizes which made their steeds run 
all the faster: new horse blankets. The Rotary Club 
netted $1,600 on the project, $500 of which is now at 
work in a local rehabilitation center for crippled 
children. An equal sum is earmarked for the Seneca 
County School for Retarded Children. 


BOW TO THE ISLANDS 

It was “Philippines Night” in the Rotary Club of 
Norwich, N. Y., and for 164 Rotarians, wives, and 
guests it is a night to be remembered. On the menu 
were roast pig with liver sauce, stuffed shrimp, egg 
roll, and Spanish custard. At the speaker's stand 
was Raul T. Leuterio, Consul General of the Philip- 
pines in New York City, who praised the affair as a 
“good and practical way of getting to know about 
each other.’ 


MAGNOLIA DISPLAY 

Rather than let civic awards gather dust tn a City 
Hall closet, members of the Rotary Club of Magno- 
lia Center in Riverside, Calif., hauled them out and 
put them on display in a handsome stone-and-glass 
trophy case which they built on a busy walkway in 





Indian students studying electronics at the University of 
California inspect overseas communication equipment in the 
first of a series of tours sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
Piedmont, Calif. Vocational Information Chairman Dean 
Lewis (right) and Kashi Swaminathan, of Madras, discuss 
latest developments. Photographs and a taped commentary 
of the tour are sent to Rotary Clubs in boys’ home towns. 
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Betty Schreiber, of Coupeville, Wash., who lived with farm 
families on Taiwan under the International Farm Y outh Ex- 
change program, shares her experience in a slide-illus- 
trated talk before the 2l-member Rotary Club of Chiayi. 


a local shopping center. Now the trophies won by 
the city’s youth groups and the Riverside All-Amer- 
ican City award are seen and admired by thousands 
of people daily. 


WHENUAPAI WELCOME 

Should your air travels ever bring you to Whenua- 
pai Airport in Auckland, New Zealand, there will be 
a man with a smile and a Rotary button to greet you. 
The red-carpet service is yours if you tell the Sec- 
retary of the Rotary Club of New Lynn the date and 
time of your arrival. The Club’s airport welcome is 
a part of its program for acquiring international 
friends. 


TALK ABOUT TOWN 

There’s a lot of talk around town in Muskogee, 
Okla., every November. That’s when some 400 stu- 
dents from eight States swarm into the city for the 
annual speech tournament sponsored by the Musko- 
gee Rotary Club. Forty trophies and 38 medals were 
handed out last year in a three-day event pitting 
student against student in forensic contests ranging 
from dramatic speaking to debate. 


20 NEW CLUBS 

Since last month's listing of new Clubs in this 
department, Rotary has entered 20 more communi- 
ties in many parts of the world. The new Clubs 
(with their sponsors in parentheses) are De Bilt- 
Bilthoven (Zeist), The Netherlands; Bergen op 
Zoom (Zevenbergen e.o.), The Netherlands; Ainsty, 
England; Orkelljunga (Perstorp), Sweden; Roma- 
Sud (Rome), Italy; Roma-Ovest (Rome), Italy; 
Milazzo ( Messina), Italy; Vibo Valentia (Catanzaro), 
Italy; Pirapozinho (Presidente Prudente), Brazil; 
South Wagga Wagga (Wagga Wagga), Australia; 
Memmingen/Schwaben (Kempten im Allgéu), Ger- 
many; Herttoniemi-Hertonas ( Kallio-Berghall), Fin- 
land; Wageningen (Ede), The Netherlands; Palghar 
(Dahanu), India; Avonmouth, England; Otahara 
(Utsunomiya), Japan; Ube Nishi (Ube and Yama- 
guchi), Japan; Colchester (East Hadden), Conn.; 
Yiewsley & West Drayton, England; Blida-Boufarik 
(Algiers), Algeria. 
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These Rotarians... 


Their honors, records, 


unusual actiwities 


PIONEER. A few log cabins made 
up Nanaimo, B. C., Canada, in 1875 
when William Lewis and his par- 
ents arrived there on a steamer, and 
tall-masted sailing ships filled the 
harbor of the town when he was a 
youth. For “Billy,” who was re- 
cently honored by the Rotary Club 
of Nanaimo on his birthday, is 97. 
And he’s been a faithful Rotarian 
in Nanaimo for 40 years. His father, 
who had left his native Wales to 
make a fortune in the California 
Gold Rush of '49, eventually decid- 
ed to mine coal in Nanaimo. Still 
physically fit, Billy readily gives his 
long-life formula. “The keynote of 
health and contentment,” he says, 
“is moderation.” 


Author. After the Storm, a 45, 
000-word novel appearing in the 
September issue of Redbook maga 
zine, bears the by-line of Frank H 
Bennett, of Garnett, Kans., a Past 
District Governor of Rotary Inter- 
national. Rotarian Bennett, whose 
fiction and articles have been ap- 
pearing for many years, tells the 
story of the effects of a devastating 
tornado on a group of people who 
are caught in the storm that wipes 
out a small town. 


Cover Artist. To hail the 50th an 
niversary of the Boy Scouts of 
America, The Saturday Evening 


Post devoted its July 23, 1960, cover 
to portraits of typical Scouts from 
15 lands. The artist was Rotarian 
James Lewicki, of Northport, N. Y. 
Readers of Life magazine will recall 
his colorful, imaginative paintings 
which illustrated Life features on 
American folklore that appeared 
last year and in August, 1960 
Record? Fellow Rotarians of Im- 
abari, Japan, call Yoshihisa Ii “The 
Charterian.’’ Whenever a new Jap- 
totary Club receives its char- 
ter, Rotarian li is there. He has 
attended 194 charter nights, has 
visited 317 Rotary Clubs in all, and 
by the time you read this he will 
probably have more to his 
remarkably lengthy list 


anese 


added 


Oldest? Rotarians of New Ro- 
, N. Y., believe they may have 
the oldest Club President in the Ro- 
tary world. He is William White- 
hill, an architect and a member of 
his Club since 1945. He is 80 years 


old 


chelle 


Exclusive. It was just about the 
most exclusive party ever given in 
Bloomington, Ill. To celebrate his 
88th birthda’ totarian William 
H. Johnson invited a houseful of 
Since he has so many of 
had to limit the number 
in some way—and did so by setting 


friends 


those. he 


Rotary International 
President-Elect Joseph 
4. Abey (center) receives 
an honorary doctor of 
humanities degree from 
Harry V. Masters, presi- 
dent of Albright Co'lege, 
Reading, Pa. Reading 
Rotarian Abey is the 
circulation director of 
two local newspapers. 


up a tough requirement. You had 
to be 80 or over. As it turned out, 
40 octogenarians showed up to 
share memories, extend best 
wishes, and consume a giant birth- 
day cake. Will is a book and sta- 
tionery retailer. 


There are some men 
who wouldn't miss a Rotary meet- 
ing for anything 
Joseph E. Leber- 
mann, for instance, 
who has driven 100 
miles to make up 
attendance and who 
has even interrupt- 
ed a deer hunt for 
that then 
gone into the 
Now 80 


Joe 


Veteran. 


purpose, 
back 
woods 

old, racked up 36 
years of perfect attendance and has 
been Secretary of the Rotary Club 
of Sheboygan, Wis., for more than 


27 years. 


Lebermann 


years has 


Good-Neighbor Policy. How many 
people living in your subdivision do 
you really know? It’s a rather im- 
portant question in these rootless 
times, and it bothered neighboring 
Rotarians Fred W. Callies and Al- 
bert Gustafson, of Menomonee Falls, 
Wis., who had to admit that many 
near neighbors were near strangers 

to them, and to each other. So 
they gave a lawn party and invited 
all 43 families to a picnic complete 
with five charcoal grills, horseshoes 
and softball, dancing, and group 
singing after dark. The affair was a 
and when the 
grounds were inspected the follow- 
ing morning, not a single flower, 
shrub, or tree was found damaged! 


resounding success 


Like Father . . . Adolph L. Raue, 
Jr., President of the Rotary Club of 
Horicon, Wis., is following in his 
father’s footsteps this Rotary year, 
for last year’s President was Adolph 
L. Raue, Sr. Such a 
doesn’t happen very often 
Rotary world 


succession 
in the 


Strange but True. When Robert 
Kemper, of Elk River, Minn., 
brought his brother William, of 
Minn., to a Club meeting 
fellow Rotarians counted 
up an amazing set of coincidences 
(1) the brothers are both pharm- 
each operates his own 
drug store; (3) charter 


Perham, 
one day, 


acists; (2) 


each is a 
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his Rotary Club; (4) 
each club was the newest 
Club organized in his Rotary Dis- 
and (5) both new Clubs re- 
ceived their charters on June 15, 
1960. No one could quite figure out 
the significance of all these coinci- 
dences, but a number of Rotarians 
are still thinking about it. 


member of 


one’s 


trict 


Round Robin. This story comes 
from F. Verne Powell, of Marion, 
Ind.: “The other day I sent in my 
check for Rotary dues to our Club 
Treasurer. Rotary owed one of our 
stores for some stationery, so our 
Treasurer sent along my check 
The storeowner owed our newspa- 
per for some advertising, so he sent 
my check along . The newspa- 
per, knowing that one of its top 
salesmen belonged to Rotary, gave 
him my check with his salary 
check The newspaper sales- 
man, having recently bought his 
wife a birthday gift from our top 
jewelry store, stopped in . My 
check was passed along with his 
personal one. The jeweler a 
Rotarian, when he saw the original 
check made out to Rotary .. . sim- 
ply endorsed it and sent it to the 
Club Treasurer to apply on his own 

In that way, two of us got 
dues paid with one and the 
same check. When our Rotary 
Treasurer received the check on its 
second round, he found there had 
mistake.” Rotarian 
hadn't owed any dues 
the first place. “The 
marked the check void 
it back to me 


dues 


our 


been a big 
Powell 
money in 
Treasurer 


and gave So it goes.” 


Record? A century of Rotary 
when all their years of Ro- 
tary membership are added up—is 
the total that has been 
achieved by Stanley Leverton, of 
London, England, Past Second Vice- 
President of Rotary International 
and Past President of Rotary Inter- 
national in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and his three Rotarian sons. 
The pictured in these 
pages month, may have 
achieved a Rotary record for total 
years of membership by a father 
Any challengers? 


service 


proud 


foursome 


last 


and his sons 


1,560 Issues. Henry C. Richards, 
after 1,560 of The 
Spur to bed in his 30 years as editor 
of the bulletin of the Rotary Club 


issues 


putting 
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of Stamford, Conn., was féted by | 
fellow Rotarians, who noted that | 


“none have ‘given so continuously 
and self-effacingly of their time and 
talent as has Henry Richards.” 
gift plaque summed up the feelings 
of the members. It read: “To 
Henry C. Richards, who for 35 
years has been a shining personifi- 
cation of service above self.” 


Rotarian Honors. Named Knight 
First Class of the Order of the Fin- 
nish Lion by the Government of 
Finland was William A. Watt, Sr., 
of Thomasville, Ga. Past District 
Governor Watt, now “Sir Wil- 


liam” in Finland, was honored for | 


his leadership in the Georgia Ro- | come sharcowners for the first time. 


tary Student program (see Georgia 
—Making a World of Friends, in 
THe Rerarian for October, 1959), 
which has included 15 young Finns 
among the international students 
whose U.S.A. study has been spon- 
sored by Georgia Rotdrians 
Elected Mayor of Richmond, Va., 
was Claude W. Woodward, Past 
Third Vice-President of Rotary In- 
ternational. ‘ 
Elected Moderator 
of the United Pres- 
byterian Church of 
the United States of 
America was Her- 
man L. Turner, of 
Atlanta, Ga., a Past 
District Governor 
of Rotary Interna- 
iemal. . én. i ae 
(“Chad”). McClellan, manager of 
last year’s American exhibition in 
Moscow, U.S.S.R., and Los Angeles 
representative in the negotiations 
which brought the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers to the California city, has re- 
ceived the first annual Achieve- 
ment Award of the Rotary Club of 
Los Angeles, Calif., for a “local citi- 
zen who has rendered outstanding 
service to his community and his 
country.” ... F. DeWitt Zuerner, 
of Braddock, Pa., a Past District 
Governor of Rotary International, 
has received the Distinguished 
Alumnus Award of Otterbein Col- 
lege, Westerville, Ohio. ... Award- 
ed the Silver Medal of the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials 
was Sir Frederic J. Osborn, of Gar- 
den City, England The Society 
of American Military Engineers has 
awarded Kurt Wendt, of Madison, 
Wis., the Bliss Medal for 1960. 


Turner 


Here’s a 
retirement plan with 
a Chance to grow 


HEN you think about what you're go- 
ing to retire on, you might think of 
this: 

Ownership of stock gives you a chance to 
build your own retirement plan with a 
chance to grow. 

When you own stock you are, of course, 
part owner of the company. If the com- 
pany’s profit grows, you can share in the 
growth through possible increase in both 
dividends and the value of your stock. 

That's one reason why in recent years an 
average of 860,000 people a year have be- 


Free booklet 

Many of them got a lot of help from ow 
free booklet, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS,” 
which is packed with valuable information. 
You'll find a list of stocks that have paid pro- 
greasively higher dividends in recent years. 
And the records of more than 400 stocks that 
have paid a cash dividend every year from 
25 to 112 years. 

Rules for investing 

When you invest, you'll want to use 
money not needed for living expenses or 
emergencies. And you'll want facts—never 
depend on mere tips or rumors. For a com- 
pany may not progress, may even lose ground. 
Stock prices go down as well as up. So get 
experienced advice and help from a nearby 
Member Firm of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. If you're careful to select a Member 
Firm, you'll know that the broker who serves 
you has met the Exchange's qualifications 
for knowledge and integrity. Be sure to ask 
him also how preferred stocks and bonds 
might fit your circumstances. 

You may be missing opportunities for 
really comfortable retirement if you don’t 
look into investing. Send the coupon and 
we'll be happy to mail you that immensely 
helpful booklet, free. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 


----- 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Depi.M 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 


Name 











Broker, if any 








FVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 
Rotarian Accessories 


Now you can have quality accessories, 
emblematic of Rotary membership. 
Craftsmanship and originality of de- 
sign are yours in this highly desirable 
jewelry. For complete selection of 
up-to-the-minute accessories, write 
for catalog R-20. 


CUFF LINKS AND TIE BAR 
You'll want these for every meeting, as well 
as every day wear. Handsome gold filled set. 
Tie bar equipped with durable spring clip. 
Tie Bar . . . $3.25*, Cuff Links . . . $4. 
Set... $7.50". 


COME-A-PART KEY RING 
Keep your office and house keys on one end 
and auto keys on other end. Auto keys de- 
tach quickly, easily when car is left with 
parking attendant. Hand-polished gold 
i ie $1.50 ea. 
Quantity prices furnished « on request. 


Prices F .O.B. Chicago *Plus F.E.T. 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 


Supreme 
Travel Adventure! 


AROUND- 
THE-WORLD 
CRUISE 


From New Yorn 


JAN. 28, 19612 





a 
on the fabulous NEW flagship 


ROTTE RDAM - 


the world's largest, newest cruise liner 


Calling at Paima - Villetranche « Naples - Maite 
Alexandria « Port Said - Suez - Aden « Bombay 
Colombo + Singapore - Bangkok - Hong Kong - Kobe 
Yokohama - Honolulu - Los Angeles - Acapulco 
Balboa - Arrive New York April 14 


s 
77 days + 19 ports » 


$2525 w ¥ 
ed 


“W's good to be er 


on 4 well-run ship” 


See Your Travet AGENT. 


Ate tan 


Pi land-Ynerica 


OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES . 
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he deeds stored safely in College vaults. 


Synod of Iowa secured gifts of 
ion dollars from Presbyte- 
three-fifths of which 
for buildings on four Pres- 
Dick 
chairman of the 


state, 


ege campuses, with 


Hoerner ving as 
impaign. The 8,000 residents of the 
Fairfield their 


from $20,000 to $50,000 a vear. 


city of jumped annual 


1959 the ste wrote 


Colle ge 


Beardsley Rum 
now-famou Memo to a 
it for four years prior to that 
tees had been following 
he was to outline, and 
ir work had 


Within those 


reached him. 
four years our college had 
lest to one of the larg- 


ved from sma 


iberal-arts colleges in Iowa, from 
est to one of the largest of 45 Pres- 
26 States, and from 


t in enrollment among all 


in coneges in 


res in America 


tum! based his book on the 
America has changed but the 
tration of most of our colleges 


When our trus- 
‘Fifteen- 


mained the same 
inimou 


\ passed anew 


1955, they worked from 
been able to change our col- 
the U.S.A. is changing. In 
in one percent of our peo 
d from high school, and few 
on to college. Sixty years 
0) percent of Our young 
gh school, 


percent of 


ind nearly 30 percent of 


nber go on to college. 
th of our entire popula- 
ion is now in schoo 
new facts, our college 
hird of its students from 
of their high 
from the 
d from the lower half 


school 
upper half, 
their costs, one-third 
hip aid, and one-third 
their way by work, 
ne-third of our stu- 
Iowa, one-third from 
S. Middle West, and 
nore than 1,000 miles 
provides a climate in 
tion of our young peo- 
work and study in a 
We have 
without deciding the 


‘s mental growth 


strong aca- 


trom 
is alone. We receive 
o meet our bills, with- 
expensive college. We 
vincialism without cut 


also make it neces- 


The College That Pays Its Way 


sary for our faculty to work very hard 
students we admit 


with the “marginal” 
Faculty 


student once a month, and a full 


counsellors interview every 
such 
progress report goes to the dean’s office 
levels in any 


Students below passing 


course attend workshops each week, 
covering materials they have not under- 
stood 
During the past few years, 205 stu- 
‘nts have transferred to us from other 
Of them 70 percent had failed 


to maintain a “C” 


colleLzes 
average in their for 
mer schools. At the end of last semes- 
ter 84 
holding grades above “C” levels, includ- 


percent of such students were 


ing four with straight “A” averages, and 
69 had averages above “B.” 
This may be “spoon feeding,” but the 
that than 120 stu- 


motivated to do good work 


fact remains more 
dents were 
under an excellent faculty. Our experi- 
ence has shown us that many students 
would not fail if someone helped them 
find out what they need to know. 


Our faculty senate has voted major 
changes in the college curriculum, cut 
ting the number of courses offered fron 
$492 to 168. A the fat has 
is difficult. (A 


sophomores, for example, 


been cut 
away, and every 
fresl 


take only 


course 
men and 
required courses; electives 
allowed in the last two years are “ma 
jors” courses in one field or another.) 


We are 


hallenged. We saw 


convinced students want to be 
them wait in the 
rain three years ago for their meals 
when our ca 
on schedule. We have 
second-class housing for months on end 
build 


fast enough to accommodate 


feteria was not completed 


seen them | » in 


dormitories 
them. 


because we cannot 


Bi T we have not seen many of them 
ave, for they like to be part of a college 


working 


new ideas. Every <¢ 


growing and hard and 


assroom i5 
‘ry hour each week, and our 


student-teacher ratio is 20 to 1, but none 


of our classes is crowded Because we 


can educate more students, we receive a 


arger income and can provide 


more than twice the former salary lev- 
els f our faculty 

year we were one of two college 
U.S.A. to establish the trimester 
which provides for three semes- 
yf equal length instead of the tra 
na two We 


students 


conditioned a 
lings, and worked for a 


16-week semester from early June 
September, following a system in 
they can graduate in less than 
foul! 


required to 


instead of the usual 


years 
marginal students are 
nd during the Summer trimester, to 
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eve of thel classes. 


Students who wish may take the Fall 


trimester of their sophomore year work- 
ing for alaries and experience in 
business or industry, and the Spring 
trimester of their junior year in Europe, 
making 1 y attending two Summer 
trime rs during the four-year period. 
provide great advan- 

students, but they also 

one-third more income for the 

ch does not sit idle for one- 

year while staff and fac- 


ntinue, and maintenance 


iditional income we send 
further study on full 
ester each yea if they 
npleted their doctorates. 
yatical leaves every seven 
taff and faculty families 
of the local country club, 
Ve have put more than 
mynd mortgages on homes 
y families. Members of the 
ilies of staff and faculty 
ege tuition-free. 


! 


new: Burroughs 
Printing Multiplier 


EEE 


Now you can have ali the 
quality and capability of a 
Burroughs ten key adding 
machine—plus automatic 
multiplication! Combining 
modern styling with smooth, 
quiet operation and light 

weight portability, this new 
Burroughs machine gives you 
a printed record of its results. 
All you have to do is enter 
one factor on the keyboard, 
set the multiplying wheel 
at the second factor and de- 
press the multiplication key. 
The rest is all automatic. 
The results? Fast, simple 
operation; automatic multi- 
plication; printed results; 
10-column, 11-total capacity; 
true credit balance. Imagine 


EEE 


the convenience of putting 
such advantages to work on 
jobs like these: e Computing 
payrolls, discounts e Caicu- 
lating inventories, taxes, ex- 
change amounts e Adding 
cash sales, journals e Extend- 
ing and checking invoices 
oe Making trial balances of 
customer accounts. Ask your 
Burroughs representative for 
a demonstration soon. Or 
get full details of the new 
Burroughs Printing Multiplier 
—the latest addition to the 
most complete line of adding, 
calculating and accounting 
machines available anywhere 
—by writing to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, 


Michigan. 
Burroughs—TM 


Wu AT about the future? 


ently Sidney G. Tickton, an au- 

field of college administra- 

it length about Parsons 

fiicials of his foundation. He 

the great ma of sta- 

nce which backs Ruml|’s 

which points the way to dou- 

aries, better facilities, 
ipport from student i 

leges. He ended his 

college with the state- 

ege went to work and 


the only way the 
tax-supported and in- 


nent from their present 
iverage 1,000, they can educate 
800,000 idents a year instead of 
164,000. They can do this with 40,000 
profess stead of the 19,000 used at 
presen su pending 320 million dol- 
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Art 


‘The Cult of the Ugly 1s Rampant’ —Cecil J. Sibbett 


[Continued from page 14] 


have a dull moment.” A typical ex- 
ample of Bloomsbury jargon. 

These paintings were no worse than 
those exhibited a while ago in America 
by a painter-sculptor. No one could 
make head or tail of them, but the 
artist explained that his desire was ‘‘to 
go beyond vanity into the realm of ob- 
jective validity, serving the public as an 
anonymous agent. I don’t like the word 
beauty. It’s a depressing word; utility 
and emotion and satisfaction—those are 
the more important words.” Jargon in 
excelsis. 

He was simply following in the wake 
of those wild men of the Latin Quarter 
who called themselves “Les Fauves” 
and who bragged that they could forget 
Nature and still paint pictures. They 
were mostly men who could not draw 
and had no knowledge of anatomy, so 
they started a craze of “Away from 
Nature.” 

They distorted Nature under the guise 
of “emotional impact”; they chopped 
Nature into small cubes; they excluded 
all likeness to Nature and called it geo- 
metric design. More jargon! 

It was so much easier, of course, than 
reproducing something that was inte!l!i- 
gible and could therefore be judged 
intelligibly. 

So we are plagued by all sorts of 
“ists” in art. We have Dadoists, Neo 
Depressionists, Neophytes, Spherists, 
Surrealists, Cubists, Abstractionists, Cir- 
cumventors, and Distractionists. The 
last-named term really covers the lot. 
Their one and only aim is to distract 
from the beauty of the human form and 
of Nature. 


Next month THE ROTARIAN will 
this heading, a monthly home and business shop- 
‘ping service featuring quality items that will ap- 
peal to its discriminating audience. 


Through “Shoppers’ World,” leading retail stores, 
mail order firms, and manufacturers—companies 
that have built their reputation by selling quality 
merchandise through the mails—will! offer their 
services or products directly to Rotarians and their 


families. 


At one time we falsely termed this 
kind of thing Bolshevism in Art, but we 
were mistaken, as we saw when a col- 
ection of Russian art was shown some 
The Gallery in 


Capetown and in the Gainsborough Gal- 


time ago in National 


Johannesburg. Not even the 


leries in 
conservative art lover could take 


most 


exception to any of these pictures, 


which had quite a Victorian atmosphere 
night have been brought from The 
London instead of 
It was a sad blow for the 


very 


and 
Roval Academy in 
from Moscow 
critics, who expected something 
different 

This is strange, for it is an accepted 
axiom that painting reveals nationality. 
This can be seen in all the old masters 

Titian was a Venetian and Poussin a 
Frenchman of the grand siécle. One can 
always recognize a Dutch or an Italian 
is claimed by Thomas 
difference be- 
one 


picture, and, it 
todkin, 


tween 


recognize the 


one done in Venice from 


done in Florence, as also one done in 
Haarlem from one done in Leyden, only 
18 miles away. He rightly says that “a 
great picture is a message of almost in- 
import. Its meaning is con- 
veyed not only by its matter but also 
by its form. A picture has a strange 
revealing power of its own—outside, 
and uncontrolled by the paint- 
er.” What 
of our “modern art” 


exhaustible 


above 
kind of message could some 
convey? Something 
obscure! 

In my condemnation of a certain type 
critic I am supported by Paul 
“This modern paint- 
ing has been made by writers; if they 
keep quiet it would disap- 


of art 


Valerey, who says 


would only 


launch, under 


pear in a year.” Sir Lionel 
whose book Addled Art 1 
mend to anyone who is puzzled about 
what to think art,” 
places the blame upon the critics and 


Lindsay, 
can recom- 
about “modern 
the market-rigging dealers. In it he tells 
a good story about the birth of cubism 


that Max 
Jacob, the art dealer, a lozenge, declar- 


It appears Picasso showed 
ing that it was the portrait of his gir] 
friend 


plete the resemblance he complicated 


This amused Jacob and to com- 


the object and provoked the discovery 
of the cube 
“Thus,” 


lows playing the fool in a studio upon 


says Lionel, “two strange fel 
a Sabbath morn present the world with 
a new art”; but he reserves his strong 
est condemnation for the surrealists 


whom he terms “the decadents pur 


sang.” 


And so say all of us 


OccastIonaLLy one 
who states frankly he 


hears of a man 
knows nothing 
I bow respectfully to General 
S. Minister to South 
Africa, who, when opening an exhibi 


about art 


Holcomb, former U 


tion of American art in Johannesburg 
“The only standards by which I 
this 
price tags with which they are marked 


said 
can appraise collection are the 
On this mundane and practical basis it 
that must be 
indeed.” delightful 
But I fee! that it is the standard 
of a great many others who would not 


appears these paintings 


very good This is 


candor 


confess it 

We have the 
tempted in literature 
Milton, 
longer good enough 


same thing being at- 
The language of 
Keats is no 


It must also be de 


Shakespeare, and 


based and distorted. We have examples 


of it in James Joyce and Gertrude 


Stein, et al. 
Music has not escaped this form of 
and it is the 


debasement, same self 


Plan now to shop this new and convenient way. 
Look for “Shoppers’ World.” 


ATTENTION ADVERTISERS 

Schedule now to have your advertising reach this 
important personal and business market through 
the “Shoppers’ World.” With each issue your mes- 
sage will reach 375,000 Rotarians PLUS their 
wives and family members giving you a combined 
exposure of ONE HALF MILLION readers. 


Space reservations for the November issue close September 19th. For additional information write: 
Advertising Department, THE ROTARI AN, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
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stvied 
ble. A 
this 

“Decadence may be a hackneved word 


inte 


igentsia who are responsi- 


writer in The Forum described 


very apt 

when applied to so-called modern music 
(I refer particularly to ‘jive’ and other 
that 
But I 
term to apply 


hep-cat monstrosities the 
the 
of am 


scordant, 


pollute 


aly wireless) cannot 


think 


ove! 
der to the 


horrible, li ear-splitting Cca- 
take back to 


when inhibited 


cophonations which us 


primeval savagery, 


hrieks, groans, wails, or even exultant 
roars represented the only expression of 
for 


emotion.” 


human sound technique availabie 
of 
following critique of one of these 
that I 


it in 


the interpretation human 


The 


abortions is so good and true 


cannot refrain from quoting con- 


ision 
Strict 


speaking, of course, this 


Art 


Modern Art Goes below the Surface— 


[Continued from page 15] 


view, he must necessarily resort to his 


interpretive faculty—that is, his sub- 


ective consciousness. In this dimension 


the natura of 


and 
the 


emotions 


aspect things 


situations is transformed through 


personal value idgments and 
of the 
expres 
That 
point 


artist ir an individual, personal 
s10n 
the 


of 


significance t 


pel sonal, microcosmic view- 


the individual can have deep 


others is an idea that has 


on recently 


found widespread accept- 


ance. That an inner made 


the 


vision 
life 
degree 


mani- 
of 
attainable 


fest can enrik 


experience 
not 
vision, no matter 


others to a 


through objective how 
to 


specialists in other fields, such as philos- 


irge its scope is also well known 


ophers, theologians, poets, and musi- 


clans 
But 


yf expression for 


the problem of finding the means 
the deep-seated stir- 
task 
that to 
necessary 


the 


rings in man’s consciousness is a 
‘ 


at. It 
art it is 


not lightly ar? ed seen 


react depth ir to 


immerse oneself completely in lan- 


guage specific to that art and to exclude 
the of 
ommunication—as, for 
of 


(word 


as much as possible 


of 


intrusion 


other 


means 


example, the depiction objects and 


events that te 
Now, the 
rts 


The 


} story anguage ). 


anguage of the visual 


spec If 


consists of line, form, and color. 


more completely the or 


painting 
culptu es upon or exploits t 
pos 
vision from the 


ese 
fic leans ! more it is 
ith or 
lof art 


spec sible 


to wrest 
graphic-plasti Furthermore, 


just as music can ith of sub- 


of a 


form of a 


express dey] 


kind not accessib'e 


lectivity 


ther 


to any 
so in the graphic and 
p asti« 


arts the greatest depth of ex- 


OcTOBER, 1960 


symphony is not a symphony at all, but 
its superb ideology more than compen- 
sates for that. The perpetual din of the 
brasses symbolized admirably the for- 
ward movement of the progressive 
forces of mankind to a new and better 
world. And there is the thrill of youth 


in the composer's complete disregard of | 


tempo, melody, codérdination, and form. 
The whole piece is a defiant yell. It is 
the triumph of enlightened politics over 
what used to be known as art.” 

Many people through listening to art 
critics and interested dealers 
art snobs. They are like the man who 
invites guests to dinner because they 
are fashionable and he wishes to bask 
in their reflected glory; how often they 
laugh at him behind his back! Beware 
that pictures bought under the 
influence do not do so also. 


become 


same 


~Mortimer Borne 


pression is to be sought in the fullest 
exploitation of line, form, and color. The 
birth of abstract art 
realization of the potentials that reside 
in this specific language 

Opponents of the idea that art should 
often 


resulted from the 


be a personal expression base 
their arguments the that 
Nature is the ultimate perfection of 
beauty and unity, and therefore the aim 
of art should be the imitation of Nature. 
To the artist, 
Nature and art are not synonymous. To 
him, Nature is a vast but chaotic 
house out of which 
materials pertinent to his concept and 
so arrange them as to constitute a unity 
or esthetic order. Whether Nature is or 
is not in the ultimate sense chaotic does 


on premise 


contemporary however, 
store- 


he must select the 


not in any way alter the case for the 
artist. 

Even if it that 
Nature is the ultimate perfection, it does 
not follow that a delineation of the su- 


should be found 


perficial aspects of Nature's forms can 
possibly embody all the that 
make up that perfection 

The public of the 15th Century was 
impressed with Na- 
ture to a far greater degree than is the 
case today. 
story 


factors 


verisimilitude to 
For example, there was a 
current in about an 
artist named “Fivizzano,” who painted 
a picture of Death with such naturalism 
that upon his finished 
work he was overtaken by death; or the 
story about another artist who painted 
his fruits and flowers with such exacti- 
tude that bees would land on them and 
attempt to extract their juices 
militude in art is no longer stressed. The 
wax museum is no considered 


those days 


contemplating 


Verisi- 


longer 


nn oD 


Here’s a unique opportunity... 


TR eee eee ee 


own a high-profit 
second business 
that runs itself! 


Open a Phiico-Bendix Self-Service 
Laundry Store! Many store owners, ex- 
ecutives, professional people — businessmen 
of all kinds—are going into the self-service 
laundry business. The reasons are obvious. 
Many of these new-type laundry stores are 
delivering a 25% return on a small capital 
investment. 





Here are some of the facts: The coin- 
opetaied laundry business is one of the 
fastest-growing businesses in the country. 
Customers simply come into the store, wash 
and dry their clothes in metered machines 
and leave. 


Minimum supervision required. A coin- 
operated laundry needs no attendant. Only 
a couple of hours a week are required to 
empty the coin boxes and supervise eff 
cient operation. There are no credit prob- 
lems — strictly a cash business. Machine 
repair and daily maintenance can be con- 
tracted to local people. An owner can spend 
full time with his regular business or prac- 
tice and let the coin store run itself. 


Why are they so successful? Philco- 
Bendix coin-operated laundry stores offer 
a customer up to 65% saving over attended- 
type wash-and-dry service. They are con- 
venient for busy people because they re- 
main o 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. They give customers a chance to do 
their own washing — their own way. 


Small initial investment. The cost of 
opening one of these stores equipped with 
Philco-Bendix Commercial Washers and 
Dryers, the only complete line of commer- 
cial equipment engineered for coin use, is 
surprisingly low. Only a small initial in- 
vestment is required. The balance may be 
financed through Philco Finance Corpora- 
tion. Return is so rapid that many investors 
amortize the total cost within a year. 


Act now! Investigate this exciting business 
opportunity today! Send the coupon for 
full data on business locations in your area 
and help in all phases of planning, financ- 
ing and promoting a successful coin store. 


COMMERCIAL 
LAUNDRY SALES 


Phiico-Bendiz Com- 
mercial Laundry Equip- 
ment is brought! to you 
by Phiico Corporation. 


PP a ae eee ep EP a a enenawane, 


| PHILCO CORPORATION 
| Commercial Laundry Adv. Dept. &-# 

Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
| Please send me information right away on 
| Phileo-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equip- 
| ment, also the name of my local distributor. 
| 
| 
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Address 





City 


——— 
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coat ~~ 
and 
HAT RACKS 


Keep wraps in an order- 
ly manner—aired, dr 
and “in press.” No. 
wall racks come in any 
length to fit; 4 spaced 
coat hangers and hat 
spaces per running foot. . 
ount on wall at the desired height for 
each age group. 
The 5 ft. Portable No. DF-5-50 Checker 


accommodates 50 ople, goes wherever 


needed on large ball-bearing-swivel cast- 
ers. Answers the wraps problem, in ves- 
tibules or for meetings, dinners, etc 
Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and quality 
built for lifetime service of welded, heavy 
gauge steel with square tubular columns 
Write for Bulletin CK-11 
Portable umbrella and over- 
shoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
The Check Room People 
Rt. 83 and Madison St., Elmhurst, Ii!. 





QUICKLY FOLD 

OR UNFOLD! 
Maximum Seating 
Minimum Storage 


Folding 
Tables... 


PERFECTIONEERED 
Better oppearonce, 
durability and strength. 
Finest construction, 

monship, finish. 
Choice of many top 
materials and colors. 
abtes Write for Folder 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F, Mil kee 46, Wi i 











HOW TO GET A 


BARGAIN 


WHEN YOU NEED STENOGRAPHERS' CHAIRS 


ogee of artistic creation even by 


verage person todav. 


yredisposing factor that led the 


; 


f the West to consider the il 
ve or story-telling element in art 


prime requisite lies in the his- 


development of Western art. The 


tizing zeal of the early Christian 
coupled with the widespread 
the people, made it neces- 
folk artists to illustrate 
of the Old and New Testa- 
The Bible of the Illiterate” was 
neerned with the fine points in 
imed at telling the story in the 
t tern When the professional 
tepped into the picture, he was 
ontinue the emphasis on 
nt. At first only religious 
considered worthy of 
the middle of the 16th 
ye per se and not as 
to make its appear 
Century, simple ob- 
were introduced. By 
all things in heaven 
owed as proper sub 
stic expression. Sub 
t matter deteriorated 
ind the question was 
rtists whether subject 
lecessary in a graphic 
ff art and whether it 
nated or at least modi- 
object recognition.” And 
t thinking drifted ever 
the grasp of the verage 
training the art 

etween the pub ic and the 
existed. What the gen- 
he past appreciated in art 
thetic element which 
ynal artist valued ver 
tist’s ability to repro 
forms The subtler 
entation, suc is the 
rement of tonalities 

imes, were usua 


and the same is tru 


and experi 
factors in irt have 
overed or clarified 
liscoveries or clarifi 
xaggeration, degene 
m that in ti 
It has beer 
of a work 
of freedom 
er to enter mor com- 
ppreciation of the work 
the unfinished stat 
of slaves by Michel 
ippeal for the con- 
critic than those in 
ca features vere 
n Christ Re 
ndt, in the 
wn discovery 
it most effe 


tchings (for « xample, 


The Three Crosses), where large areas 
of relative amorphousness (indistinct- 
ness) are juxtaposed to concrete, sharp- 
y illuminated areas, thus extending the 
sense of discovery by the spectator. 

4 contemporary variation with added 
emphasis can be seen in the painting 
by Tschelitschev entitled Hide and Seek, 
where recognizable forms emerge grad- 
ually during the process of perception 
by the spectator. This idea has been ex- 
tended in our time to the point of the 
ridiculous by the presentation of can- 
vasse in which everything is amor- 
phous and unorganized. Or let us take 
the case of the advice of Leonardo da 
Vinci to one of his pupils who asked 
him how he could study rhythm of line 
For want of a simple explanation, the 
naster advised him to go out and study 
the cracks in old walls. The complex 
forces which act upon the material of 
the wa over a span of time un- 
doubted produce subtle, interrelated 
changes of direction that an intelligent 
tudent can learn from jut when an 
artist exhibits a wa with accidental 
cracks due to age and assumes that it 

a work of art, as was the case only 


recently, > n reached the height of 


urdity. To proclaim the wall as a 

is, of course, ridiculous so 

mean by art the product of 

organizing mind and hand of man 
Ipo! the raw materials of Natures 
Equally ludicrous is the present prac- 
tice in ome circles of ascribing the 
“art” to exotk word symbols 

vn up to heroic size Since such 
ymbols were deve ope d to denote liter 
ary meaning and not intended as an 
organization oft 3 satisiy an es- 
thetic ideal, the, same class 
driftwood” identals in 
re All the ab dities, however 

not nullify the positive contributions 

of modern art toward a personal, sub 


tive expression, no more than to 


run 


ito up the side of a wal! with con 


ifv the bene 





“Good luck to you, Smifel. We are 
certainly going to miss that little imi 
tation of me that you do ‘so well. 
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fits of the auto as a better means of 
transportation than the old horse and 
buggy 
In a way, the artist of the 20th Cen- 
tury is more fortunate than any of his 
predecessors. Was there ever a time 
when an artist had at his disposal so 
many “tools” for the expression of vari- 
ous facets of his consciousness? If he 
finds that his dream life can afford an 
opportunity for self-revelation, he can 
utilize the technique developed by the 
surrealists, where objects are not bound 
by physical laws or by the dictates of 
logic, or where objects and events wide- 
ly separa pace and time can be 
confines of a single 
an utilize the means 
pressionism to commu- 
ence as it appears to 
stress of his personal, 
emotiona and ideological states and 
thus p it us with a greater reality 
than the everyday, objective experience. 
I wishes to express his most 
ephemer ind deep-seated thoughts 
and feelings, the substratum of his con- 
sciousness, where nothing is local or 
specific, he can turn to the abstract or 
nonobjective form of expression. If he 
execute convincingly, he can present 
us with an organization of abstract sym- 
bols that can find an echo within the 
consciousness of the audience familiar 


Canada Linked 


[Continued from page 35] 


fortifications, and houses dating back 
more than 200 vears. 
highway follows the river 
Montreal, Canada’s 
argest \ ind major seaport, even 
though it is almost 1,000 miles inland. 
You can spend days sight-seeing in this 
on an island. Whether you 
climb centrally located Mount Royal on 
foot, by horse-lrawn caléche, or via the 
new scenic motor highway, you'll have 
a sweeping view of the harbor, river, 
and city from the top. 
Westward from Montreal you will 
cross a number of small lakes and rivers 
ite to Ottawa, Canada’s capital 
i 1 can see ocean shipping going 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway to 
ports on tl Great Lakes. When you 
cross ir ntario Province, you will 
once mo! be I 1¢ ©Trans-Canada 
Highway 
In Ottawa tl y's driveways follow 
Rideau Canal system 
ke Ontario 125 miles 
Gatineau Hills provide 
rround and you'll see« 
fted on the Ottawa 
at Hull on the op- 





BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 
SAVE % TO %&%! 


The talk of the Country—You can now buy dia- 
mond jewelry by mail direct from one of America's 
Well Known Diamond Cutters. Any ring mailed 
direct for FREE 10 DAYS inspection without any 
payment, if references given. Even appraise it at 


Over 5000 styles $50. to $100,000. 


Potato st 


=| 
a hing DIAMOND CORPORATION 
a le State Building, New Vork 1, New York I 
Ledy’s or Man‘s | Sond PR FREE Catalog 33 


Solitaire Ring 


$395. 





with the language specific to the graphic 
and plastic arts. SPECIAL 
To sum up, the ideal artist of the 20th INTRO- 
Century is per who has acquired the itiomatl ad 
ability to record images, both objective- 
OFFER 


ly and subjectively perceived, and — 5 requior Sones 


; enters Se con centers 2 for 25« 
chooses the appropriate idiom to express We 

a given concept. He is a man who tries CIGAR SMOKERS 

to translate all his thoughts and emo- | $ 38 WORTH oF our |S 
tions into visual terms and thus ex- BEST SMOKES f 


tends and enriches the visual experience THIS 18 A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! It's our 

. way for you to get scquainted with our big money serving 

of others familiar with the language of cigar offers. You get $2.38 worth of our best 

P $1.06, These cigars ore mild and highest ow 

graphic and plastic art. At least some tobaceos, One af these delightful smokes will « 

z your liking. These 4 handy packs include five regular 2 for 

rudimentary knowledge of the dynamics 25e Havana blend, five ibe and ten 100 cigars. You get « 

7 ‘ total of 20 cigars for just $1.00. Try them and be convinced 

of line, form, and color, and some famili- that here is top smoking pleasure combined at low discount 

: . price. You even save state taxes 

arity with the means developed for the MONEY BACK GUARANTEE — We heve been selling 

: ‘ . fertory-fresh, cut rete cigars since 1919. If you don't enjey 

expression of various facets of con- them 100% return empty packs for refund of your $1.00 
Bend $1.00 today. We'll include eur catalog too! ACT 


sciousness, have now become the pre- Now Sven is withdrawn 
requisite for appreciation of the fine 
arts. 





From Ottawa westward the Trans- 
Canada Highway skirts major cities 
through a forest and lake-land resort 
region. Here Ontario city folks have 
their Summer homes in the Kawartha, 
Simcoe, and Muskoka Lakes areas. 
Evergreen trees predominate alongside 
blue waters where bass, speckled and AT ITS BEST 
lake trout, pike, maskinonge, and other 
game fish provide good sport. Every- 
where you will be able to enjoy boating. COME TO LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC 
On the Muskoka Lakes there are one- 
day boat cruises among the many is- ae 8 Fo -- A Edy + 
lands dotted with Summer cottages. The pote Ind omen: eee 
route is via Peterborough, Orillia, Wau- ot life! Experienced guides, com 
bashene, to Parry Sound on Georgian ww Bn ay = gt BM - 
Bay. You'll have to leave the Trans- sovay te Promadial Fe 
Canada Highway to visit the industrial Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, wy 


complex of Oshawa, Toronto, Hamilton, LA PROVINCE DE 
and Windsor on Lakes Ontario and Erie. 

From Parry Sound north to the nickel- 
mining city of Sudbury the Trans-Can- 
ada Highway was cut through rugged 
rocky country and the Georgian Bay 
Provincial Forest. This is a region for- 
merly inaccessible to motorists, but 
known to sport fishermen who came in 
by rail or air. 

Sudbury, with its large Finnish and 
Ukrainian population, is typical of the 
mining towns of northern Ontario. The 
Trans-Canada route westward from Sud- 
bury is through sparsely settled lake- 
land, past lumber towns to Blind River 


Provincial Tourist Bureeu, 

710 Grande-Aliée Eost, Dept | 10F 

Québec City, Cenede. 

Please send me FREE booklets to help pion 
my hunting trip in Lo Province de Québec 


My moin interest is 
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This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 
for further information and reservations. In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN 


ENGLAND 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lon- 
don's most favored Hotels. Many bedrooms, with private 
bath. Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday, 12:45 


WESTMINGTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Huckingham Palace Ra 
Entirely medernizea, nearly all bedrooms with private 
baths. Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday 


HAWAII 


WAIKIKI—COMSTOCK APT. HOTEL. In the Heart of We)- 
Maid service, complete kitchens, shops, P.O. 315 
Ave., lulu, Hawaii 





WAIKIKI-WHITE SANDS Hote!l-Apartment. All new 
Hawalian decor. Pool, lanais, kitchens. Near beach and 
shops. Donald ‘‘Don’’ Wheat, 426 Nahua, Honolulu 15 


JAMAICA 
KINGSTON—MYRTLE BANK HOTEL. Crossroads of the 


Caribbean, swimming pool, airconditioned annex, shopping 
arcade. Rotary Club meets 12:45 Thureday. 


MEXICO 
MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA. Famous the world 


over. Traditional hospitality. 220 rooms. Totally atr-cond 
Rotary headquarters. Arturo Torraliadrona, Gen. Mer 


PUERTO RICO 
SAN JUAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. Modern, sircondt- 


tioned, front hotel close to business, shopping 
qunamah. James Weber, GM. 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KULM — Leading Bu. with bath from 
86—Am. with bath $11.50. Rotary Club meets tn 
winter: Tues., 12: Fag W. Herrling. Mar. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 





DOINKLER-TUTWILER. 400 roome Direc- 
tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent Service. Ira Patton, Vice 
Pres. and Mer ate rates. KRM Wednesday. 12:30. 


a all the World 
there is only one 


Camelback Inn 


Enjoy wonderful Fall and Winter vacations 
at Camelback. Cloudless blue Arizona skies, 
warm and beautiful nights. Scottsdale 
Rotary Club meets here each Monday noon 
(12:10 during season). The food served 
Rotary, as with regular inmates, is extremely 
outstanding. Please write for literature. 


Located on the sun-drenched 
desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Season Oct. 5 to May 5 


PHOEN! WESTWARD HO. 5 . 
air condit: Patio pool. Re: we roome with hathe. 
town location. Fine ‘eotvention facilities. Ris a noon 


CALIFORNIA 

CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA—SVENDSGAARD'S LODGE PO. Rox 
1900, Modern Rooms & Apts. Hot Water Heat—T.v.— 
Fireplaces. Cont'l, Bkfst. Close to Shops. Spl. Winter Rates 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA—WAYFARER INN. Choice rooms and 
apts. All conveniences, beautiful gardens, attractive rates 
Write for brochure. P.O. Box 1896 


LA JOLLA—THE SURFCOMBER or The SUMMER HOUSE 


Jola's finest. ‘‘The Surfcomber"’ on ocean, or **The Summer 
House" with heated pool, cont’! Drkfet., kitchens, res. Box 67 1 
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FLORIDA 


MIAMI—COLUMBUS HOTEL Bayfront rooms 
2 bars Air-cond Airline term 
FPeenan, Mgr Rotary Club meets Thurs 12:15 


& suites 


eataurants Arthur 


a wel a DELANO HOTEL 
Award Rotary Club meets—Tuesday 


noon 


yt LApeEneaLe — (SLE APARTMENTS. 300% 
in ox t, mr. BDeach, quiet, he 


eiaee ‘ "xiern for luxurious living. Des. brochu 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—DINKALER PLAZA HOTEL. 600 roome of solid 
comfort the downtown section. A Dinkler He Mel. George 
Fowler. V.P. and Mer Moderate rates. RM Mor 12:30 


ILLINOIS 
p— WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S 
wOTEL , 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 


and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 











EVANSTON, ILI 
lo} Sai ichge] Be tek a ai 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI_-SHERATON-GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest 
1000 roor ith television Restaurants and #00 rooms 
nd John H. Scheibly, Gen. Mgr RM Th 12:15 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS--HOTEL PeAsooY The South's Finest—one of 
s with bath. downtown location 
Thomas J. McGir Mar 


America's Bes 625 roon 
air-e jitioned. RM Tues... 12:15 


TEXAS 
DALLASMOTEL BAKER Preterread address 
Dr Mot bby « pletely air-cond 
ome. F. J. Baker, GM. Wed., 
FORT WORTH—HOTEL TEXAS. The executive ad 
North On re air-conditioned—TV— 2 


W. Siack, Manager. RM Friday 





ROTARIANS TRAVEL 
are active travellers, making 
more than 13 major trips a year 
(11.7 major business trips and 1.8 
vacation trips annually). Is your 
hotel, motel or resort represented in 
this ““‘Where to Stay” section? Ad- 
vertising rates are nominal. For rate 
information and specimen contract, 


write: 


82% 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 











Ocean front—winner of 


and the near-by 
of Elliot Lake 


water can be 


uranium mining town 
Southward across the 
Island, 


seen Manitoulin 


the world’s largest fresh-water island, a 
fisherman’s paradise. 

From the 
Marie, 
ritory 


Sault Ste 
north you will be in virgin ter- 


next big city, 


waters of Lake 
Highway 


High above the 


Superior the Trans-Canada 


has been carved with considerable en- 
gineering difficulty to open rugged new 
areas to vacationers. Here is the highest 
Province of Ontario, in 
2,000 feet above the 
inland lake. Fill 


settiements. 


area in the 
places almost 


world’s largest your 


gas tank for there are few 
The road passes through Lake Superior 
Park, a 
game 


Provincial recently established 


540-square-mile preserve. 
Norra and west from Wawa the 


Trans-Canada Highway goes inland for 
it was too difficult and costly to build a 
cliffs on the 


fisherman will find the 


road along the spectacular 
lake shore. The 
virgin inland waters teeming with trout, 
pike, and maskinonge, 
and 
Fall. 

At Marathon, one of the recently built 
pulp and paper towns, the Trans-Canada 


, bear, 
in the 


while deer 


moose wil) bring hunters 


Highway again follows the 
Lake shoreline. You'll 
through mode! postwar towns like Ter- 
race Bay to Nipigon, at the southern end 


once steep 


Superior pass 


Here a 
more northern King’s 
Highway 11, joins the Trans-Canada 
Highway 11 starts at Toronto, 860 
was built far in- 


of Nipigon Provincial Forest. 


road, Ontario 
road 
miles east and south, 
land from the lake through virgin for 
est during the Second World War. 
From Nipigon the Trans-Canada road 
skirts 
of Port 


huge 


Lake Superior to the twin cities 
Arthur and Fort William. Here 
storage hoid the grain 
from the Western prairies and siphon 
it to the 
steamers which carry it to Eastern mills 
visit 


elevators 


long lake freighters and ocean 


or European ports. Be sure to 
Kakabeka Falls, 128 feet high, 
William 


If you 


near Fort 
think you have travelled 
through lake-studded this far 
wonder if you are on water or land 


ireas 
you’ 
leads you westward past 


as the highway 


new hydroelectric-power de- 


and 


numerous 
velopments, fishing, hunting, lum 
ber camps to Kenora in the Lake of the 
Woods area. At Vermilion Bay, King’s 
Highway 105 leads 112 miles north to 
the Red Lake gold-mining region. 
after the boundary 


Soon 


Kenora you cross 


into the Province of Manitoba, of which 
city. 


expansiveness 


Winnipeg is the 
You 


newness of 


capita 
notice the and 
Western 


road 


Canada almost as 
Winnipeg 
Winni- 
remains of the 
built 


soon as the reaches 


There are few old buildings in 
peg, the oldest being the 
gate of the fur post of Fort Garry, 
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ago. There is a fine 
settlement of the Cana- 


dian West maintained by the Hudson's 


about 125 vears 


museum of the 


Bay Company, which went into the fur- 
back in 1670. You'll 
areas on Lake 


gathering business 


visit Winnipeg's resort 
see in 


first 


Winnipeg and Manitoba, and 
front of a hotel the 


railway engine to cross the prairie 


downtown 


Then you'll 
eft behind 


head westward, lakes and 


forests Now for hundreds 
across a slightly 
The 


bypasses Re- 


of miles you'll trave 


undulating treeless prairie road 
through Brandon; 
of Saskatchewan Province, 
through Swift 
Hat in Alberta 


vy there will be more 


goes 
gina, Capita 
Moose 


Current to 


and Jaw leads 
Medicine 

Province. Gradua 
more lakes and 


From 


rolling country, a few 


trees as you approac h Calgary 


here you can see the Rocky Mountains. 
In Calgary, center of large oi! and nat- 
ural-gas fields, there are 
animals set up in Dinosaur Park, mod- 
elled on skeletons found in near-by river 
valleys. 

The Trans-Canada Highway now 
heads for Banff, the mountains looming 
larger everv mile. Mount Eisenhower, 
9,400 feet high, predominates the view 
on the highway between Banff and 
beautiful Lake Louise. At Banff you can 
take the ski lift up Mount Narquay for 
a superb view of the region, while from 
numerous vantage points in the town 
the mountain panorama of the Bow 


River valley spreads out in every direc- | 


tion. The TransCanada Highway 
threads its way among the 10,000-foot- 
high snowcapped mountains through 


| 


prehistoric | 





AN IDEAL GIFT FOR ROTARIANS 
TO PRESENT AND 
TO RECEIVE 


ENGLISH 
BONE 
CHINA 


BERT 


Mb sia 
table as an ash » candy dik or “” 
tiem Bone china di: ie Gecorated with the offic a! 
Sy suTeanarionas embiem in 24 &t. gold and 

: . $1.80 cach, 6 for ST 
tn wen oe will collect 26% wv Custom 


=. r+ La oa ideal for presentation te speak 
ite specia occas . 
Sond cheque or te 


ALBERT DISTRIBUTORS 


coaster. 











Oren to a suggestion for helping 
your Club reach higher levels of partic- 
ipation in gifts to The Rotary Foun- 
dation? Then read on. 

Whenever a member of the Rotary 
Club of Pennsauken- Merchantville, 
New Jersey, has his name or picture 
in the paper for any reason, a clipping 
of the item is pasted inside a small 
folder titled ‘‘Congratulations!’’ and 
presented to him at a Club meeting. A 
few lines inform the recipient that 
‘*Your contribution for this achieve- 
ment will be used to help The Rotary 
Foundation send a deserving student 
to study in a foreign country for one 
year ... as well as serving as our 
own Ambassador of International 
Goodwill.’’ For this bit of recognition 
the Chairman of Buck Board collects a 
‘*buck’’ (one dollar), hence the name 
**Buck Board.’’ 

The plan is also used for members’ 
birthdays and anniversaries. 

* * 7 

Since the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, 24 Clubs have 
become 100 percenters for the first 
time since July 1, 1959. As of June 30, 
1960, $689,163 had been received since 
July 1, 1959. The latest first-time 100 
percent contributors (with Club mem 
bership in parentheses) are: 

AUSTRALIA 
West Tamworth (26); Holroyd (33). 
BELGIUM 

Bruxelles-Est (24); Bruxelles-Ouest 
(35) 

DENMARK 

Marstal (18): Hasle (16). 

ENGLAND 

Wokingham (27); Peterborough 
(66); Richmond (52); Accrington (54) ; 
Baldock (35) 

FINLAND 

Lauttasaari-Drums6 (26); Lieksa 
(35); Pielisjoki (20). 

FRANCE 

Cambrai (31) 





Rotary Foundation Builders 


GERMANY 
Diiren (24). 
JAPAN 
Shizuoka East (34); Otaru South 
(34); Pukuoka-South (36). 
THE NETHERLANDS 
Alphen aan den Rijn (26). 
SUDAN 
Khartoum (59). 
SWITZERLAND 
Meilen (22). 
UNITED STATES 
Bunnell, Fla. (24); Lincoln, 
(29). 


* - > 
Clubs which have attained more than 
100 percent status in contributions 
since July 1, 1959: 


200 Percenters 

Mimico-New Toronto, Ont., Canada 
(87); Troy, Ala. (43); Lithgow, Aus- 
tralia (30); Ipswich, Mass. (47); An- 
napolis, Md. (66); Bronx, N. Y. (187); 
Dothan, Ala. (102); Sausalito, Calif. 
(39); Portland, Australia (36); East 
Syduey, Australia (30); Uckfield, Eng- 
land (28); Gerrards Cross & Chalfont 
St. Peter, England (26); Aarhus Syd- 
vestre, Denmark (23); Eslév, Sweden 
(46); Namur, Belgium (36); Gimle 
(Oslo) Norway (41); Huntingdon, Pa. 
(59); St. Charles, Mo. (53); Obihiro, 
Japan (50); Odawara, Japan (32). 


300 Percenters 


Redlands, Calif. (120); Abingdon, 
England (36); Elmer, N. J. (28); Man- 
hasset, N. Y. (37); Christchurch, New 
Zealand (135). 


400 Percenters 
Atascadero, Calif. (26); Brussels, 
Belgium (173); Mons, Belgium (37); 
Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia (32). 
500 Percenters 
Graham, Tex. (63). 


700 Percenters 
Fortuna, Calif. (51). 
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ROYAL ALSERT 
SS Wellingtes ot. Ww. 
Sail aboard such fine Trans-Atiantic 
liners a6 the Rotterdam, Liberte 
United States, Queen 
Mary. Visit Paris, the 


sea. JAL and PAA jets 
$1,905 celia, 2008 the Pacitic. 


All Wwansportation, land arrangements, deluse hotels, and 
shore excursions are included in the modest rates from $1905. 
Monthly sailings from New York: 
jan. 20, Feb. 17, March 18, April 5, May 26, ete. 


Winds 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. ¥. 
TEL. GR 5-5740 SUITE 1442 


Write today fer Special Roterian Teur information! 


DONT Qui 


a $200 investment 
into a mail order business 
now doing $3,000,000 yearly 


(he now shares his 
formula to success with you) 





paid 
quarterly 


per 
annum 


on your savings account... by mail! 
it’s safe and more profitable” 


SAYS A. G. NEUMEYER, 
President, 
First Western Savings 


First Western Savings, 

Nevada's largest, and 

Southern Nevada's old- 

est savings association, 

operating under the sav- 
ings and loan laws of the State of Nevada, 
is able to offer higher than average interest 
rates because we are located in the fastest 
growing area in the nation, where dollars 
are needed to finance our remarkable 
growth. We pay more for this money and in 
turn, because of our dynamic growth econ- 
omy, earn more money on our lending pro- 
gram than would be possible in a slower 
growing area. Specifically, on December 6, 
1959, the United States Census Bureau 
revealed that our area is growing at 4.1! 
times the Los Angeles rate, and 10.6 times 
the national rate! 

The current interest paid to First Western 
savers is: 542% per year on accounts of 
$5,000 or more, and 51% % per year on all 
others. 


We have paid substantially higher rates 
year in and year out to our more than 18,000 
prudent savers from all fifty states and fifty- 
one foreign countries. In fact, this new rate 
follows 17 consecutive interest payments to 
First Western savers of 5% per year or 
more! 


Saving by mail at First Western, is easy, 
and most profitable. We are no further away 
than your mail box. To open an account 
send check or money order. To transfer an 
account from your present financial institu- 
tion, just send your passbook or certificate 
to us. We'll attend to all the details. 


Remember: at First Western interest is paid 
quarterly on all accounts. Withdrawals have 
always been paid instantly. Airmail postage 
is prepaid both ways. Funds received by the 
15th of any month earn from the Ist. $1.00 
opens an account. 


Mail funds to: 


FIRST WESTERN 
SAVINGS fssoctan 


ASSOCIATION 
A. G. Neumeyer 


President 
Dept. R, 118 Las Vegas Bivd., South 


Las Vegas, Nevada 
RESOURCES OVER $36.000.000 00 
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and Yoho 


sanff national parks to 
Golden. 

The stretch from 
National 


was one of the 


Golden through 
Park to Revelstoke 
difficult to build 
more than 30 feet of 
this region. Engineers 
solved the problem of snowslides with 
and 


Glaciet 
most 
because annually 
snow falls in 
snow fences, 


a series of concrete 


earth mounds to stop and break up ava- 


lanches, as well as timber and concrete 


snow sheds. They have tested over the 


past five years numerous avalanche- 
warning system 

Scenically the route through Glacier 
Mount Revelstoke national! 
surpassed, with some of the high- 
the Rocky 
sight. Camping 


accommodations 


and parks 
Mountains con- 
hote! 
numerous in all 
You 
be able to fish for trout, take pictures of 


ks in 
stantly in and 
are 
the mountain national parks will 
numerous mountain sheep, deer, bear, 
and larger game animals you'll 
the bathe in 
mineral waters at various places in the 


Sina eT 


see from highway, and 
parks 
Revelstoke Trans-Canada 


gradually 


the 


descends 


From 
Highway 
route foll 


along a 


owing mountain rivers and 
Cache 
the 


area of 


picturesque lakes via Kamloops, 
Lytton to 
This is an 
ranches, with good fish- 

\t Hope the route fol- 
River via 

Canada’s 


Creek, and Hope, on 


Thompson Rivet 
cattle and dude 
ing all the way 
turbulent Fraser 
Chilliwack to 
third-largest city and major seaport on 


the Pacific Coast. 


lows the 


Vancouver, 


lons—Magic in the Air 


[Continued from page 41] 


ten to 12 minutes, the pain has gone 
Patients are left in the room for 30 
The treatment is 
times every 24 
the 


minutes repeated 


hours. In 85 per- 
pain-deadening 
Northeast- 


“Negative 


three 
cent of cases no 
needed. Says 
McGowan, 
out faster, 


narcotics are 


Robert 


burns 


ern’s Dr. 


ions make dry heal 
faster, and hea 
also reduce skin grafting. 


the patient more optimistic. 


with less scarring. Thev 
They make 

He sleeps 
better.” 

Encouraged by this success in burn 
rapy, Dr. Kornblueh; Dr. J. R. Mine- 
Northeastern’s chief surgeon; and 
his associate Dr. T. A. David boldly tried 
ions in relief of deep 
During an eight-month 
test period they exposed 138 patients to 
negative the first and 
after surgery. Dr. Kornblueh 
just announced the results of a London 


hart, 
negative post- 
operative pain 
ions yn second 
days has 
congress of bioclimatologists. In 79 cases 
—nearly 57 percent of the total—nega- 


tive ions drastically reduced or elimi- 


Vancouver is a cosmopolitan city with 
a large Oriental population. Surrounded 
mountains 
its scenic best 


and snowcapped 
you can see the city at 


from the ski lifts which operate al! year 


by water 


on Grouse Mountain, from the tops of 
the new skyscrapers in downtown Van- 
the 
tions across Burrard Inlet via the Lions 
Gate Bridge. You will 
totem poles and tall red cedars in Stan- 
ley Park and to walk the plank swing 
200 feet above the narrow Capi- 


couver, and from residential sec- 


want to see the 


bridge 
lano River 
Victoria, capital of British Columbia 
Province, is almost the end of the Trans- 
A four-hour 
the 
Vancouver 


Canada Highway. ferry- 
island-studded 


Island 


boat trip across 
Strait of 


brings you to this garden city where 


Georgia to 


even the lamp posts are decorated with 
A city of 
climate 


hanging flower pots. retired 


civil servants, its mild allows 


Christmas. It 
of totem 


roses to bloom even at 


Canada’s finest collection 
Thunderbird Park 


150 miles the Trans-Can- 


has 
poles in 

For another 
Highway winds its way along the 
Island, 


ada 
east 


fishing 


coast of Vancouver past 
lumber 


with 


villages, canneries, 


camps, and resort communities, 
snowcapped mountain peaks always in 
view. 

You will meet the fishermen, lumber- 
city folks, farmers, and 
the people who live and work 
travel the 


Highway 


jacks, miners, 
Indians, 
when you 


Trans-Canada 


across Canada, 
new 


across the continent. 


all-paved 


nated pain. “At first,” says Dr. Minehart, 
“IT thought it was voodoo. Now I’m con- 
vinced that it’s real—and revolutionary.” 

Brilliant experiments by Dr. Albert P. 
Krueger and Dr. Richard F. Smith at 
the University of California have shown 
how ionization affects those sensitive to 
air-borne allergens. Our bronchial tubes 
and trachea or windpipe are lined with 
tiny The 
normally maintain a constant, whiplik« 
motion at the rate of about 900 beats a 
With mucus they keep our air 
passages free of dust, pollen, and other 
Krueger Smith 
exposed tracheal tissue to negative ions 
and found that the beat 
speeded up to 1,200 a minute and mucus 
flow 


filaments, called cilia. cilia 


minute 


foreign particles. and 


ciliary was 


increased. Doses of positive ions 


A small portable 
ionizer for use 
in home or office, 
typical of a half 
dozen now on sale. 
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beat 


flow 


the ciliary 


» 600 ninute or 


produced opposite: 


slowed ti less: the 
that 
to cancer rest 


may prove of 
arch, 
ed 


i Smith also discove 


ke slows down ‘ 


‘ 


their ability 
bly carcinoget 
e lungs. Fx 
with cig 
beat 


10ng 
clilary 
to ten time 
Negative ion 
the effects 
Krueger, 
moke that ows 
vweat is not known 
its action is effec 
negative ions 
beat as well ina 
of cigarette oke 
air.” 
Most 
our 


off our moods? 
at ions act on 
and utilize oxygen 
the blood stream ac 
our 


the 


very of oxygen to 
frequently give u 
it that we get from a 
raight oxygen. Positive 
delivery of oxygen, 
remarkably ike 
anoxia, or oxygen 
eve 


the 


archers also be 


may stimulat 
ystem, a group of 


ells in our bodies 
istance to disease 
dicts that 
te the ion 


ing spaces “much as 


yur re 
pre we shall 
level in our 
we 
humidity 


nperature and 


contro air-conditioned of- 
fice 
trains, p ; 
frequent ! ome 


harmfu 


buildings itels, theaters, stores, 
nd other public places 
supercharged with 
because the metal 
and ducts of air- 
the air of 


it reaches its desti- 


pipe blowe! 
conditioning syst ns 


strip 


negative 


ige 4] 
conversation. I stood 
ind then moved near 
15 min- 


buffet 


After about 
ine for the 
way to a table and 
I introduced my- 

me remark about 

e I could ar 

ip with an 

ontinued thr« 

conversation 


troduction of 


Says RCA’s Dr. 
so-called high-velocity 

systems in of the 
skyscrapers are believed to be particu- 
larly bad in this respect. This explains 


Hansell, “The 
air-distributing 
modern 


nation. 


some most 


why so many people in them feel de- 
pressed, and have an 
open a window.” 
Air-conditioning manufacturers 
designing new systems that 
negative ionization. The 
Broadcasting Company will 
New York 
control. National 
Electric 


urge to throw 
are 
increase 
American 
equip its 


new 30-story headquarters 
with ion 
Philco and Emerson 
have ion-control air-conditioning 
tems on the market. RCA, Westing- 


house, General Electric, and Carrier Cor- 


concerns— 
~already 


sys- 


poration have similar combinations un- 
der study or development 

We atill have much to 
atmospheric ions. But 
convinced that these magic 
tricity, through ion control, will soon be 
helping millions of us to lead healthier, 
happier, 

Meanwhile ion 
that all of us should watch the weather. 
We can be fairly certain, they say, that 
when the barometer is falling and tem- 
perature is rising, the air will have a 
high, charge. We should 
then brace ourselves for quarrels at the 
breakfast table, our 
children, for short tempers at the office. 
If possible, we should avoid matters 
which hinge upon the codperation or 
agreement of others. “I 


learn about 


scientists are 


bits of elec- 


more productive lives. 


researchers believe 


positive-ion 


for perversity in 


says Dr. Hansell, “would advise anyone” 


against asking for an increase in salary, 
making a marriage proposal, trying to 
close a sale, or doing other important 
business when peak positive ionization 
exists.” 

Crisp, golden days of rising pressure 
and falling temperature, however, are 
usually blessed with an abundance of 
invigorating negative ions. These 
days when we'll be walking on air. We'll 
get along beautifully with others. We'll 
work with flair and style. 


are 


ing Rotarians and my name was men- 
tioned. This was induction day for the 
new Officers, so there were speeches by 
outgoing and incoming officers and the 
meeting was over. 

Not once before, during, or after the 
meeting was I approached by a member 
to introduce himself or to inquire who 
I was. (Other visitors received the same 
treatment.) I been fortunate to 
visit several Clubs in countries, 
and let me say I don’t believe this could 
Club in any 


have 


other 


have happened in a Rotary 
of them. A friendly, gracious attitude 
was always present there. 

I mentioned “too old” in my question. 
From observation I believe the average 


personally,” j 


y 


TIFFANY STAND 


that's t tf for your purpose 


MODEL 
8002 


VIBRATION - FREE 
RIGIDITY. Square, 
tubular legs. Ad- 
justable, one 
piece, open top 
«++ Moise-escupe hatch. 


For further information 
write Dept. R 


O 


M 


Give a Gift from Hawaii 
This year delight your 
friends with a gift direct 
from the 50th State. Cock- 
tail gift package, ina T ipa 
Design [ 5 of 
tin coconut chips ; oz 
jar Macadamia nuts, 1 
pkg. cocktail napkins and 
a 6" carved monkey-pod 
aut dish and spoon. $5.00 
ppd anywhere in U.S.A 
(Catalog free with oese 
order) 


Send 25¢ for Hawatian Gift Catalog to 
STEWARTS HAWAII, Inc., Dept. R, 
1140 Kona St., Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 
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NEAR EAST CRUISES 
ON THREE LUXURIOUS 
NEW SHIPS noc... 


Bernina Stelvio - Brennero 
To Egypt, Lebanon, Cyprus, 
Syria, Rhodes, Turkey and 
Greece—from Italian ports and 
back—on three ultra-modern 
liners. Cruise or interport travel. 


WINTER CRUISES TO EGYPT 
T/S Ausonia « M/S Esperia 


Also, grand tours of Egypt, Greece, 
Turkey, israel, Cyprus, Yugosiavia. 
9 modern vessels. 


ADRIATICA. LINE 


See your TRAVEL AGENT or Italian Line 
Battery Park Bidg., 24 State St., N. Y. 4 + DIGBY 4.0800 
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HOME: 
SITES 


FrOrida 2s: 


Lowtty \% acre sites in Central Florida hills, 

, grove area $395, no money down, 

$10's month « Suburb of Ocala, high and 

dry © Streets, utilities * 22 miles to Gulf 

Beaches « Fish, hunt « Invest or retire. 
FREE color folder «+ Write Dept. 692-A 

Rainbow Park, Box 521, Ocala, Fla, 
AD $9067 








CHRISTMAS SHOPPING IN EUROPE 


at savings paying for smooth jet 
round trip, English-speaking as- 
sistance, and 16 days first class 
arrangements in Europe’s bargain 
centers: Register now for group 
leaving Nov. 25, or for individual 
arrangements beginning any day 
after Oct. Ist. Write to ORBITAIR 
INTERNATIONAL, Inc., 8 East 48th 
St., New York 17, N. Y., worldwide 
tour planners with 138 Representa- 
tives in 82 countries, or have your 
local travel agent ask for expert 
ORBITAIR itinerary and service. 














Fit so many 
places so 
well... 


Rastetter Solid Kumfort 
Chairs that Fold are ideal 
for use in offices, clubs, 
churches, hotels, schools, 
institutions or anywhere 
that comfortable, durable 


chairs are needed. Twenty- 
«one models. Write today 
for illustrated portfolio. 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
1346 Woll Street © Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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a 


Enjoy your week ends! Airstream is so light and 
easy to tow you can be off for the week end in 
minutes. Then, back to the office relaxed and plan 
ning the next week end in your Airstream. The 
world's finest Travel Trailer with a life time ruar 
antee. Various sizes and equipment. 

Contact: Ed Sidel 


Capital City Trailer Sales 
Box 52 Pierre, $.D. Phone CA 4-2689 


BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


ignified, unobtrusive plaques 
patra your generosity. 
bronze or alu- 








WRITE or CATALOSS 


awe 
BROTHERS. “ne 
Dept. 696, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 











HERALDRY, GENEALOGY 
AND FAMILY HISTORIES 


The Hon. Editor of The Register of 
The Heraldry Society and a team 
of experts specialize in finding 
you genuine roots in the past. Her- 
aldic research, art. Reasonable 
fees. 

Write first: HERALDRY, 

P.O. Box 1166, Carpinteria, Calif. 











age of the group of more than 300 I 
55 years. I counted 
only ten who appeared to be under 40. 
Perhaps this had something to do with 
my unpleasant experience. 

I vow from on I will make a 
point to greet every Rotarian who visits 
our Club. I believe this is what is meant 
by fellowship. 

—ALANSON Y. LucaL, Rotarian 
Collection-Agency Owner 
St. Joseph-Benton Harbor, Michigan 


visited was about 


now 


Resolution Renewed 

Well, sir, the first 4-cent bit of phi- 
lanthropy mind after 
reading THE August is to 
express my appreciation for the high- 
job the Editors of the Magazine 


that comes to 


ROTARIAN for 


grade 

do. 
As a 

know the 


magazine man, I 
troubles you must have. And 
you pack be- 


professional 
I appreciate the quality 
tween your covers. 

And my particular thanks go to what- 
picked that article Be a 4 
Dwight Wen- 
dell Koppes. I’ve for a 
Your article took me back to 
Maybe 


editor 


ever 

Cent Philanthropist, by 

tried to be one 

long time. 

where my resolution went sour. 

I can stick to it this time: 

So thanks 

Rotarian 
Writer 


Connecticut 


Curtis MITCHELL, 


We stport, 


Wife Welcomed 

I was most interested in Welcome the 
Ladi« 
my wife did attend an out-of-town make- 
Although I didn’t invite 
Club did! And 
a guest of honor at that. 
We parked 
a shady tree and my 
Although it was 
the meeting, I 
was the there. Half an hour 
later the started coming. I 
don't speak Spanish and, while the Club 
English, 


? [Tue Rotarian for July] because 
up with me 
her, members of the 
made her 

This took place in Mexico. 
on the street unde! 
wife started to read. 
the prescribed hour for 
only one 

members 
has members who do speak 
they 


language was no barrier. 


available then. However, 
In true Rotary 


and in- 


weren't 
fashion they made me welcome 
quired about the lady out in the car. 
Then half a dozen of them disappeared 
triumphantly escorting 
had tried to decline, but 
refusing 
of the friendly Mexican 


and returned 
my wife. She 
who has ever succeeded in 
the hospitality 
people? 

During the “fine” 


period I was fined 


a peso—American peso, that is. The 


Because my wife was so viva- 
and took part in the 
own lan- 


reason? 
cious and friendly, 


meeting, using the members’ 
guage, while I sat there having trouble 
even keeping track of what was going 
on. 

After the 


hours, we 


meeting, which lasted three 


were escorted to our Car, 


(We?) I was presented with a flag to 
bring back to my Club and a souvenir 
with raised letters and the 
Rotary wheel showing I had been a 
guest of “Club Rotario, Leon. Gto.” 
My wife was presented with one too! 
—ELMer H. Mateas, Rotarian 
Foundry Superintendent 
El Monte, California 


armband 


Wife 7 

Sometime ago I did take my wife with 
me on a make-up. While it 
stated that she could not be at the meet- 
ing, it was made clear by members that 
they preferred she was not. So she ate 
alone. However, at a previous meeting 
I attended of this Club, the District Gov- 
ernor and his wife She 
was given a warm welcome and sat at 
the head table. Now, don’t tell me that 
the District Governor’s wife is any dif- 


was not 


were also there. 


James Crone’s, or 
Club of which I 


lack of 


ferent from yours, 


mine. However, the 


write is well known for its 
warmth to visiting Rotarians. 

There is no question here of the wife’s 
membership in Rotary. No threat to the 
privilege of having a Club 
There is only the wish 


great male 
with no women. 
of a Rotarian visiting an 
Club for his make-up to have his wife's 
company on the trip during the 
meal. Points 3 and 4 of The Four-Way 
Test should give answer. 

—R. Irvinc PoweE.., Rotarian 

Commercial Photographer 

Hudson, Massachusetts 


out-of-town 
and 


us the 


A Bit Wistful Only Once 

My husband, Stan, and I went for a 
trip to England and the Continent a few 
I feel that it was Rotary that 
Stan visited 
Clubs in Switzerland, 
Germany, etc. I did not mind one bit 
being left behind to feed the pigeons in 
walk the streets 


years ago. 
made our trip enjoyable. 


London, Paris, 


Trafalgar Square or 
window shopping. 
The only time I felt a tiny bit wistful 
was the day Stan went to the Rotary 
Club of London while I was waiting for 
I was frozen 


him in Trafalgar Square. 


and had run out of crumbs for the 
pigeons and could not leave the spot as 
I expected Stan to return any minute— 
which turned into hours. When he did 
return and told me he had lunch with 
Lady Mountbatten and that it was fam- 
have taken me 
for wishing 


ily day and he could 
along, who could blame me 
I had been with him? 

I think Rotary looks 
very well. We do have 
together which we 
did not belong to Rotarian 


after the wives 


many pleasant 
times would not 
have if we 
husbands 

THEOBALD 


of Rotarian 


—Mrs. STANLEY 
Wife 
Myrtleford, Australia 
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Change the Pace with a 


ery” 
| HE ROOM buzzed with conversa- 
W hoever 


nvented well, for the 


invented that metaphor 
effect of a 


tion.’ 
aural 
throng of people talking in a room 1s 
ndeed that of a colony of bees swarm- 


ng on a hot Summer day tzzzz' To- 


lay the metaphor also labels a discus- 


sion technique called the “buzz session” 

of program becoming increas- 
ngly popular umong Rotary Clubs 
everywhere 


Have 


session? If you have, 


ou ever 


participated in a buzz 


then you know 


how it generates excitement as partici- 
pants discuss a question during a speci- 


fied period. If you have not, then you 


need to know the mechanics of a buzz 


session before ou can appreciate its 


growing appeal! as a means of enabling 


every Club member to share in a fruit- 


ful discussion of a vital problem 


The physical arrangement for this 


type of meeting divides a Club's mem- 


bership into groups of six to ten with 


each group seated at separate tables 


numbered for 


easy identifica- 


tion. Each table 
chooses ae dis- 
cussion eader, 


who puts the 


question to be 

discussed before 

his group and 

keeps the ex 

amination of it within relevant bounds 

He also makes certain that each mem- 
ber gets an opportunity to speak 

The choice of a question is basic to 


the success of a buzz session. All groups 


may be given the same question, or 


several questions may be formulated 


and divided arnong the tables. In either 


case, the probl (or problems) dis 


ssed should be of general concern to 


participants and their thinking on it 


importance to the individual mem 


self, and to the com- 


munity 


In some Rotary Clubs a Committee 


s often appointed to determine the 


question for a buzz session. Since this 


procedure involves more members in 


the planning of the session, it adds to 


the number of those who will be espe 


Clally nterested in the success of the 


meeting. But no matter how the ques- 
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kp 


7%, Session 


tion is chosen, the final should 
be one likely to stimulate a variety of 
opinions and that 
by a “yes” or a “no.” 

In the area of Rotary subjects, Clubs 
“buzzed” 


- 9 


{ hok e 


cannot be answered 


have such matters as the ac- 
ceptance of senior active membership 
by eligible members, an intensification 
of Vocational Service in the community, 
the community problem most in need of 
attention by the Club, and 
further world peace and understanding 
through Internationa! Service. 

In Ayr, example, the 
Rotary with 
THe RoTaRIAN Magazine as a general 
topic, the specific question being, “How 
can this Club initiate a program to 
obtain the from Tue Ro- 
TARIAN?” Out of the meeting came many 
practical ideas. 

In Bloomington, Indiana, the Rotary 
Club recently held this type of meeting 
to discuss ways that the Club could best 
improve the ‘community during the 
year. With some 100 members thinking 
about the problem for only 12 minutes, 
scores of usable ideas were produced, 
including a city-beautification plan and 
the inauguration of a vocational-coun- 
selling program for high-school students. 

The time allotted for discussion at the 
variable factor, with most 
Clubs allowing a minimum of five min- 
A moderator signals each group 
leader when to open 
ing copies of the question to be dis- 
tributed to participants. A timekeeper 
clocks the discussion period and signals 
its end. 

When the buzzing is over, 
ator requests reporters from each table 
to summarize briefly 
cussions. When 
explored at a 
groups the report of each table with 


ways to 


Australia, for 
Club held a buzz session 


best value 


tables is a 


utes. 
envelopes contain- 


the moder- 


the separate dis- 
several questions are 
session, the moderator 
others that discussed the same question. 
(For the complete mechanics of a buzz 
session, write for Paper No. 269, A Buzz 
Weekly Meeting, 
able upon request at the Central Office 
in Evanston, Illinois.) 

If you have yet to buzz 


Session at the avail- 


a vital ques- 
begin 
of these 


tion with your fellow members, 
now to stir up interest in one 
sessions. They keep interest in the sub- 


ject discussed humming for weeks! 








Eajoy THE ADDED SECURITY 


AND INDEPENDENCE OF 


TWO incomes! 


“*ef ee ee ee 


INVEST IN Launderamas 

Com Operated Fully Auto natir | sundry Stores 
LAUNDERAMAS are the perfect “second busi 
ness” for the man who wants to protect him- 
self against today's inflationary costs. They 
can supplement his present salary and pro- 
vide a steady, dependable source of revenue 
Curing retirement years. In 1959, over | 800 
businessmen invested in LAUNDERAMAS. To- 
day, they are all enjoying sebstantial addi- 
tions to their incomes — ause LAUNDERA- 
Mas require a low initial investment and 
begin io produce high returns from the day 
Of opening 

The LaUNpeRaMas’ low operating cost, 
which is free of franchise fees, permits you 
to offer your customers a 40% to 60% 
saving on all their laundry needs 
making LAUNDERAMAS quick to win commu- 
nity acceptance and conducive to chain 
operation. 

LAUNDERAMAS Offer you built-in invest- 
ment security because they are “competi- 
tion proof”! They feature custom-designed 
equipment that is able to handle twice the 
amount of clothes the average commercial 
washers handle and at almost half the util- 
ity and maintenance costs. This outstanding 
equipment is available at the lowest financ- 
ing terms in the industry——as low as 10% 
down with the balance financed at 6% over 
three years 

Our national organization of independent 
associates is ready to offer you the benefit 
of our years of experience in this success 
proven ficld-—and help you develop your 
own coin-operated laundry store business 

For complete information and name of 
nearest distributor, call or write 


Z EOLUX 
CORP. 


© 1960 Zeolux Corp 


DEPT. R 
261 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
YUkon 6-9740 


Write for F ree Catateg A 7! 
For Medals and Trophies 
ask for Catalog B 7! 


50 W22nd St.. New York 11,6. Y. WA 





FOLDING 
TABLE LINE 


and of oer aw 
MONKOE 1961 FOLDING 
FOLTANG BANQUET TABLES 
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mums Business Gift Problems? == 


EXAMINE THIS 196] 


Executive Desk Diary | 


-.- AT OUR RISK! 





e’d like to send you a copy of the 1961 

Saturday Review Executive Desk Diary, 
without your risking a single penny. We're 
confident that once you see it, you'll want to 
order it for many important names on your 
Christmas gift list. 


When the copy arrives, examine it for 10 
days. If you don’t agree that it’s the most useful 
desk diary you've ever looked at—and a busi- 
ness gift that will represent you imporiantly 
throughout 1961—mail it back to us and you'l! 
owe us nothing. If you want to keep your copy 
—and we're betting you will—send us your 
check and/or additional order. Individual! 
copy price of Deluxe Executive edition is 
$7.50. (Director edition—genuine leather, in 
dark red, ginger, or black—with gilt-edge 
leaves is $13.50.) Special quantity prices wil! 
be sent you with your Diary. 


The Fxecutive Desk Diary is a big 192-page 
book—an impressive 10° x 7%"—with per- 
manent binding and rich padded cover. This 
book is both an efficient desk organizer and 
a compact almanac. with 63 pages of business 
and personal reference information found in 
no other diary—information on government. 
taxes, economics, travel, world affairs, and 
other important subjects, indexed for finger 
tip reference. And it has 14 months of entry 
pages, designed to permit convenient carry- 
over from December, 1960 through January, 
1962, and arranged to show a complete week's 
appointments and data at a glance. 


For your 1961 Deluxe Executive Dest Diary. 
write us on your business letterhead. Specify tan 
ostrich, red or black morocco. 


Quantity orders can be mailed to each indi- 
vidual on your gift list...to relieve you of 
worry or bother! 


EXECUTIVE DESK DIARY, Ltd. 


Dept. R-10, 730 Sth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 





ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enamel! 
Colors on Heavy Gave 
steel 
29” diameter with rectan 
gular panels for 3 lines 
of copy as illustrated. 
Bingle faced and double 
faced models. 
Reasonably priced 
Prompt Delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 








Make your file of THe Rorarian 
more useful with the annual in- 
dex. The 1959 issue is now avail- 
able. Sent free on request, write 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 
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At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


IN THE East Bay area surrounding 
Berkeley, California, Rorarian KENNETH 
WaARFIELD is known to thousands of chil- 
dren, but not one of them calls him Mr. 
Warfield. The 
has tv do with his hobby, as he tells in 


name 


they know him by 


the story that follows. 


M Y former work as director of the 
United Fund in the San 
Francisco Bay kept me on the 
Monday 
found me answering to my last name, 


Community 
area 
Friday, and 


go from through 


or just as frequently to “Ken.” But on 
Saturday I 


ferent person; 


quite often became a dif- 
I even changed my name 
to “Happy, the Clown.” I still do, 
though my business is the operation of 
centers so with 


who like 
canvas 


trampoline popular 


youngsters to jump up and 
down on a springy 


Like 


siona or 


most clowns, whether profes- 


amateur, I work mainly with 


children—at parties, picnics, school af- 
fairs, and the like. I have my own bag 
of tricks to amuse youngsters, and when 
make a 


then I’m a 


my antics room shake with 


aughter, mighty happy 
lappy.’ 

When people ask me how I got started 
at this—and it’s a question I can always 
them that at the heart 
“kick” I get out of 
A child, 


as all entertainers know, is a wonder- 


count on—I tel 
of it is a special 


working with children at play. 


fully responsive spectator. To evoke his 
laughter you don’t have to say some- 
that is 


something funny, 


thing funny; you simply do 


even if it’s only mak 
ing a face, or tripping over your own 
feet 

Being a former physical-education in- 
structor and a director of playground 
recreation, I find the stunts of a clown 
easy to do. And then I have my portable 


I built 


merry-go-round, which myself. 


W ith his merry-go-round and 
his mirth-proveking antics, 
“Happy, the Clown,” alias 
Rotarian Kenneth W arfield, 
keeps things gleeful at an 
outdoor party for children. 


On it are six horses and two fire trucks 
that are always occupied at any party 
where Happy is performing. As a rec- 
reation officer in the U. S. Navy in 
World War II, I had to build much of 
the equipment we used on some of the 
South Pacific 


oped 


thus devel- 
putting to 
gether mechanical playthings. 

After the war I built a “little theater” 
on wheels, using two moving vans, each 
with 70 seats. In 


islands, and 


some know-how for 


those days I occasion- 
ally put on as many as 20 shows a day, 
going from block to block in different 
neighborhoods 

Over the vears I’ve probably played 


the réle of Happy at more than 1,000 


from them I've 
about the art of 


getting along with children. I think it 


birthday parties, and 


learned a great deal 


would fill a bool 


What's Your Hobby? 


No matter what 
you are a Rotaria 7 a Rotarian’s wife or 
child and would like to have it listed below 
ir yne future issue just drop a note t 
THe Hospynorsr Groom 
sible he cil include 


your nobby may be, ti 


and as s00n as pos 
name in this 
column In writing be sure to give the 
Rotary Club of your affiliation Another 
request: be sure to answer all correspond 
‘ your way. 

Stamps: George W. Hoffmann (collects 

t will exchange I S. commemora 
issues), P. O. Box 272, 


your 


nee which comes 


Europear 
N 
(son of Rotarian 
rchange American ana 
issues), Box 245 
College, Westminster 


ifricar 

Western Maryland 
S.A 

(13-year-old 

Apartado 


ps: Eduardo Illera, Jr 

Rtotariar collects sta nps). 
eo 42, Cartagena, Colombia 
Wrapped Sagar: Mrs. Herman Stickele 
collects wrapped lump or 
ranular sugar in ident j og restaurant, ho 
ill exchange dupli 


Asbury Park, N. J 


ife of Rotariar 


tel, or motel wrapper 
cates), 1332 Locust Dr 
U.S.A 
Posteards: Lisa Hallen (6-year-old daua/ 
ter of Rotarian vishes to receive postcard 
om children in other lands,, 385 
loma Dr., San Diego 7, Calif., U. 


Stamps; Coins: John Davis (12-year-old 


Tue ROTARIAN 





“I've just invited some of the fellows 


over here. [ll need 500 cookies.” 


collects cotns and stamps; 
pond with sor out- 
Euclid, Sullivan, Mo., 


eone 


, Piagas Romaine Coleman (daugh- 
tariar collects dolls in national 

miniature flags), 20 
tein, Union of South 


costume ‘alee 
First St Bloe 
Africa 

Amateur Radie: Joe Sullivan III (13-year- 
old son of Rotariar interested tn amateur 
radio; call is WV6KCM; would like QSO’s on 
and some DX and some Stateside 
for his Worked AU States [WAS] Award), 
219 Day Rd.. Ventura, Calif.. U.S.A 

Pen Pals: The following have 
interest in having pen friends: 

Thomas A. Bradys ir. (13-year-old son of 
Rotaria ishes pen pals in English-speak- 
ing count? hobbies are Scouting and 
hoati “*horndike St., Peabody, Mass.., 
U.S.A 

Eleano ie 
ter of Rotariar u 
either Enolish or 
ide U.S.A.: enjoys 
collectir 2000 Valleto 
18, Calif... US.A 

Carole Ann Pippitt (14-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian wlll correspond with pen pals 
Spanish outside U.S 
literature, sewing), 
Sacramento 18, Calif., 


15 mete 


indicated 


Pippitt (16-year-old daugh- 

yvuld like to correspond in 
Spanish with pen pals out- 
literature, music, map 
Way, Sacramento 


in either English or 
ikea creative writing 
2000 Vallejo W 
U.S.A 

Dale Hackett 
fariar want pen 
U S.A Japan 


Summer sport f 


19-year-old daughter of Ro 
pals aged 19-25 from 
ifrica, India; interested in 
shing, motor business, 
travel, fashior 1) College St.. Wanganui, 
New Zealand 
Mary Jane Heck 
Rotariar ishes pen 
riding 


13-year-old daughter of 
friends aged 13-16; 
swimming, dogs, cook- 
ing, dancing, basketball), Box 187, R.D. No 
1, Sarver, Pa... US.A 
Heather Watson (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotariar pants pen pals outside Australia; 
interested in stamps, photography, post- 
mming), 22 Arthur St., 
Australia 
|-year-old daughter of Ro- 
pals aged 10-12: inter- 
popular music, dancing, 
ating, photography), 404 
ing field, y. US.A 
-year-old son of Rotarian— 
outside New Zealand; in- 
Hornby trains, photog 
Kaiapoi, New Zealand. 
13-year-old daughter of 
ould e pen pals aged 13-16 
uw Zealand; enjoys writing letters, 
tar School House, Kaiapoi., 


likes horses 


card collecting r 
Double Bay x S W 
Patricia Reed 

farian wishe 
sts include piano 
swimming 


N. Doctor St.. Si 


roller 


John Foxon 


pen wre 


ool House 
rite Foxor 


l-year-old son of Ro 
pals outside U.S.A.; in 

photography music, 
teservoir Hill, Blooms 


15-year-old daughter of 
pals in Africa; inter- 
ailing, world affairs, 
2739 H St Eureka 


7-year-old son of Rotarian 
aged 17-24 in U S.A 
tay countries, L nited 
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interests include 
stamps, photog- 
Session House, Mont- 


Kingdom, Europe, Japan; 
hiking, camping, travelling, 
raphy, music, tennis), 
gomery. Pakistan. 

Jeff Tallakson (10-year-old son of Rotarian 
—would like pen pals outside U.S.A.; inter- 
ested in stamps, science, raising piarona, 
basketball), 1307 W. Berridge Lane, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.. USA. 

Outi Terasalmi (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants English-speaking pen pals; 
enjoys skiing, camping, tennis, dancing, 
music), Urpolank 1, Mikkeli, Finland 

Linda Samson (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen pals in U.S.A and 
Europe; enjoys skiing, cooking, sports), 147 
Elm 8St.. Thomaston, Conn., U.S.A 

Aruna Datt (16-year-old daughter of Re- 
tarian—likes music, postcards, photography, 
gardening). Mitha Pure, Sita Saren Lane, 
Patna, India. 

Prem Datt (12-year-old son of Rotarian— 
interested in stamps, cricket, skating), Mitha 
Pure, Sita Saren Lane, Patna, India 

Seth Rudnick (son of Rotarian—would 
like pen pals interested in nuclear physics, 
astronomy, paleontology), 209 Main St., West 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A 

Nancy Egbert (10-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals outside continen- 
tal U.S.A.; collects foreign dolls, butterflies, 
rocks, shells, coins), Dighton, Kans., U.S.A. 

Anne-Marie Larsson (/6-ycar-old daughter 
of Rotarian—interests include music, skat- 
ing, autographs, photography), Box 10, 
Svenljunga, Sweden. 

Janet Anderson (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals same age outside 
U.S.A.; likes water sports, stamp collecting, 
antmals, piano and flute), Route 6, Brainerd, 
Minn., U.S.A 

Sandra Pattengill (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interested in stamps, postcards, 
Girl Scouts, instrumental music), N. Main 
Rd., Charleston, Mo., U.S.A 

Pamela Horne (daughter of Rotarian— 
wants pen pals aged 13-14 outside Canada; 
enjoys sports, rock ‘n’ roll, movie-star pic- 
ern 43 Lorway Ave.. Sydney, N. 8., Can- 
ada. 

Akio Yamaoka (/6-year-o'd son of 
ian—likes geography, hiking, ‘ennts, 
maps; will exchange maps, 
stamps), 754 Shimofuda-machi, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Sang Done Kim (16-year-old son 
tarian—interested in stamps and 
7-105 Garl Warl Dong. Seoul, Korea 

Mary Alice Harrsch (10-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals aged 9-10 
outside continental U.S.A.), 9816 N. Karlov 
Ave., Skokie, IL, U.S.A. 

Raedeahna Childers (10-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—would like pen pals outside 
U.S.A.; interested in foreign coins and rocks, 
cooking, sewing), Box 241, Auburn, Nebr., 

Katherine Adams (13-year-old doughter of 
Roterian—wishes pen friends outside U 
interested in vtamps, records, rock adieu 
travel), 1028 8. Brown, Jackson, Mich., 
U S.A. 

Joanne Adams 
Rotarian—wants pen pals 
enjoys Girl Scouts, coins, 
travel), 1028 S. Brown, 
US.A. 

Patricia Oyler (16-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen pale in India and 
Europe; interests are Girl Scouting, sports, 
sewing, i te postcards), Box 86, Bigier- 
ville, Pa.. U.S.A. 

Marsha rae (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—interested in foreign dolls, rocks, 
stuffed animals, popular records), 2246 Sher- 
wood Dr., Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S.A 

Paula DeWitt (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—enjoys sports, knitting, cooking, 
dancing, art, coins), 18 Colburn St., North 
Attleboro, Mass.. U.S.A. 

Jean Stevenson (12-year-old port of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pal outside U.S.A.; in 
terested in music, Girl Scouts, dancing, swim- 
ming), Box 8, Fremont, N.C S.A. 

Teresa Dawes (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants pen pal outside New Zealand; 
likes music, tennis, swimming), 95 Marlow 
t., Tainui, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Cynthia Cohen (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—seeks pen pal in South America, 
enjoys dancing, music, sports), 22 8. 24th 
St.. Allentown, Pa.. US.A 

Sally Lang (10-ye ar-old daughter of Rotar- 
tan—wishes correspondent of same age in 
Germany; likes dogs, horses, flute, piano), 
218 Rellim Dr., Kent, Ohio, U.S.A 

Janice D,. Wong (daughter of Rotarian— 
interests are modern music, sports, collect- 
ing postcards, piano), Broadway, Carterton, 
New Zealand. 

Mary Lou Tempest (12-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—tikes drawing, sports), P. O. 
Box 271, Marienville, Pa., U.S.A. 

—THe Hossyvnorse Groom 


Rotar- 
stamps, 
postcards, 
Chyofu-shi, 


of Ro- 
sports), 


(11-year-old 


daughter of 
out side S.A.. 
stamps, 
Jackson, 


music, 
Mich., 





ATTENTION ALL ROTARY CLUBS! 


Here is a Program Idea for your Rotary 
Club's Next: 

Regular Meeting Ladies Night Club 
Assembly Family Night Rotary In- 
formation Meeting Club Get-together 


Show them the Brand New Professionally 
Produced, Color, Sound |6mm Film 


“BUILDING BRIDGES OF FRIENDSHIP 
Acomplete filmed rt of the 1960 Miami- 
land Convention of Rotary International 
This colorful new film, ~ roduced by Jack 
Creel, will “ you a Rotary flavored pro- 

am that will inspire every member. It is 

poag’/ in Action. 

lm will inform as well as entertain 
and every member who sees it will feel 
like he has been to the 1960 Miamiland 
Convention. The film is in two parts of 30 
minutes each ... the first part takes in the 
Convention—every phase of it. . . the col- 
or, — Geant. the work, the fun. The sec- 

oo kes you on a visit to some of 
the places of Florida with a typical 
family traveling in their bus... 
athe ue Goose” 
You'll see Rotary like you never saw it be- 
fore .. . you'll see Florida like you like it 
pretty flowers, pretty girls, pretty 
scenery 
This wil be the most rewarding Program 
= ‘ve had .. . it deserves a special meet- 
ng. 


Also Available: The 1958 Dollas Convention, The 
1959 New York Convention, Keynote Addresses of 
Speakers at 1960 Convention on Tapes 


The film rental price is based on club membership 
. $1.00 per club member. Reserve your Film dote 
now first come—first served——Coll or write 


Jack Creel 3308-41 Street 
Lubbock, Texas Phone SWift 9-6633 
LADIES WIGHT GIFT SUPREME 
Club or Conference 
Blue and Gold 
Jewelers Metal 
Musical Powder Box 
R-O-T-A-R-Y Hymn(Tune) 
$5.00 Each 
$4.50 Each—Quantities of 25 to 49 
$4.00 Each—Quantities of 50 to 99 
$3.50 Each—Quantities of 100 or more 
F.O.B. Greensboro, N. _ 


SCHIFFMA 225 SOUT TREET 


TH E 
CAEENSBORO. y. c. 
_— 


= 





~~ 


A few dollars buys a lifetime of 
appreciation with United States 
Bronze plaques, honor rolls, 
testimonials, memorials, and awards. 
sUNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co. inc.; 


Dept KR, 101 W. dist Street, N.Y. 1, N. Y. 


MOVING? CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


Send your new address at least 60 days before 
the date of the issue with which it is to take 
effect. Either tear the address label off maga- 
vine cover and send it with your new address 
and name of Rotary Club or send your old 
and new address together with the name of 
your Rotary Club. The Post Office will not 
forward copies unless you provide the extra 


postage. 
THE ROTARIAN, 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, iil. 
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My Favorite Story 


Our 14-year-old daughter was thrilled 
and excited when her special 15-year-old 
boy friend brought her a beautifully 
wrapped Christmas gift. As we were 
placing the last of the gifts around the 
tree on Christmas eve, she decided to 
open the package. It contained some 
nice perfume and powder. The family 
burst into laughter as she read aloud 
the enclosed card: “To Harriet—with al! 
my' love, and most of my allowance.” 

—Mrs. C. T. HUBBARD 
Wife of Rotarian 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 

THe Rorarian will pay $5 to Rotarians or 

their wives for. favorite stories. Send them 


to Stripped Gears, Tue Rorarian Magazine, 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Gym Instructor 
He helps folks to build up 
A better physique, 
He works by the hour... 
Gets paid by the weak. 
—F. G. KERNAN 


Whom Would You Hire? 

Of the persons named in the second 
paragraph, whom would you hire to do 
the things mentioned in the first para- 
graph? 

1. Cut precious stones. 2. Shoe a horse. 
3. Be your secretary. 4 Take care of 
your farm. 5. Work as a magician. 6. 
Make shoes. 7. Set type in a print shop. 
8. Sell dry goods. 9. Cut timber. 10. Be 
an actress. 11. Mine coal. 12. Convert 
pig iron, 13. Make a wagon. 14. Be a 
map-maker. 15. Draw in dimension the 
lines of a ship. 16. Sell wine. 17. Repair 
or alter men’s clothes. 18. Be a jack-of- 
all-trades. 19. Be a dressmaker. 20. 
Make earthen vessels. 

(a) Cordwainer. (b) Loftsman. (c) 
Lapidary. (d) Potter. (e) Compositor. 
(f) Wainwright. (g) Sawyer. (h) Col- 
lier. (i) Cartographer. (j) Amanuensis. 
(k) Vintner. (1) Farrier. (m) Thauma- 














“Daddy, this is Harold. The income- 
tax people in the building downtown 
have been 
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asking him questions.” 


turge. (n) Puddler. (0) Husbandman. 
(p) Soubrette. (q) Factotum. (r) Bush- 
elman. (s) Couturier. (t) Draper. 


This quiz was submitted by Alan A. Brown, 
of Forest Hills, New York 


Write Rights 
the right words following each 
and you will have ten 
“A white 


Write 
definition below 
sound-alike pairs. For example 
bucket” would be a pale pail. 

1, A larger scraper. 2. Masculine ar- 

3. A golfing quartette. 4. A request 
entreaties. 5. Money loaned to buy 
6. Step used when going through 
an opening in a fence. 7. Pedal covering 
used for dispersing pests. 8. The spirit 
of a fish. 9. A levy on nails. 10. The 
proper clothes for going over a fence. 

This quiz was submitted by Mrs. Patricia 
L. Wigglesworth, of Ottawa, Kansas 

The answers to these quizzes will be 


mor 
for 
meat 


found below 


“Why don't you play golf with George 
?” Pete's wife asked him. 

play with a fellow who 
wrong score and moves 
you aren’t watching?” 


any more 
“Would you 
puts down the 
the ball when 
said Pete 
“No.” she replied 
“Neither will George. 
De QUEEN, ARKANSAS. 


"The Sifter, 


\ quick-thinking employee came up 
with a new alibi when his department 
head asked, “How come you're sleeping 
on the job?” 

My 
ployee, 


the em- 


eyes 


exclaimed 
man close his 
minute of prayer?” 
HORNELL, NEw YorK, 


goodness!” 
‘can't a 
here for a 

Rotary Hub, 


around 
The 


After boasting of his 
marksman, the hunter 
duck overhead. 
he commanded his lis- 
and the bird flew on. 
said with awe, “you 
There flies a 
Blossom, 


prowess as a 
took aim on a 
lone 

“Watch this,” 
teners. He fired 

‘My friends,” he 
now viewing a miracle. 
dead duck.’’—The ‘Cotton 
WAYNESBORO, GEORGIA. 


are 


A young college student wrote home 
to his family 

Dear Mom and Dad: I haven't heard 
from you in nearly a month. Please send 
a check so I'll know you're all right.”— 
Rotary Realist, LASALLE, ILLINOIs, 


that people who have an 
always want to spend it 


Why is it 


hour to spare 





Answers to Quizzes 

Wrom Wovutp You Hire? 1-, ; 
>m. t-a. 7-e. 8t. 9g. 10-p 
14-i, 15-b. 16-k. 17-r. 18-q. 19-8 

Write Ricuts: 1. Greater grater. 2. Male 
mail. 3. Fore four. 4. Pleas please. 5. Steak 
stake 6. Gate gait. 7. Shoo shoe. 8. Sole 
®. Tacks tax. 10. Stile style 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F 


soul 


Hall Printing Co 





“I said, ‘Thanks.’ Did I ai: 
99% 


you say, ‘You're welcome’: 
who hasn’t?—Rotary 
ILLINOIS. 


someone 
STERLING, 


with 
News, 


A shoe salesman who had dragged out 
half his stock to a woman customer: 
“Mind if I rest a few minutes, lady? 
Your feet are killing me.”—The Rotary 
Rooster, Stcer Cirry, NortH CAROLINA, 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

. * 

This month's winner comes from Mrs. J. 6. 
Dunlap, wife of a Gainesville, Florida, Rotar- 
ian. Closing date for last lines to complete 
it: December 15. The “ten best” entries will 
receive $2. 


SUEOLOGY 
There was a suave damsel named Sue 
Who'd been planning fo visit the x00. 
She went there one day— 
And to her dismay, 


AIRBORNE 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for June: 
A diver stood poised as for flight, 
While his friends looked on with delight. 
As he sprang in the air 
He observed with despair, 


Here are the "ten best” last lines: 
The water had frozen that night. 

(Mrs. John Grant, 

long West, Australia, 


His swim suit was nowhere in sight. 
{Norman S. Walker, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Longview, Washington.) 


"Those sharks think I'm grtronemiantiy right.” 
(Mrs. Ear! G. Steel, wife of a Ciares- 
hoim, Alberta, Canada, Rotarian.) 


“Wrong end of the pool!” So good aight 
(H. L. Imes, honorary member of the 
aon Club of Dundee, New York.) 


"Who attached me to this ruddy kite?” 
(W. A. Bale, member of the 
Rotary Club of Swanage, England.) 


A large shark circling round for a bite. 
(Douglas Taylor, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Feilding, New Zealand.) 


That a waterless pool was his plight. 
Nash W. Love, member of the Rotar 
wb of Natchitoches, Louisiana } 


“Gosh—! forgot it was Rotary night!” 
(Alexander M. Hillierd, member of the 
Rotary Club of Castiemaine, Australia.) 


"“Good-by—may not see you tonight.” 
Lee Davis, member of the Rotary 
lub of Fort Collins, Colorado.) 
On concrete he would soon alight. 


(Clifton Bond, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Monticello, Arkansas.) 


wife of a Gee- 
Rotarian.) 
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LETTER-PERFECT 
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FOR OFFICE Olympia Standard Office Typewriter 
...preferred by “perfectionists” the world over! 
Fully-equipped with a score of unique features for 
easier, faster, finer typing. Automatic paper injector- 
ejector—interchangeable carriage—spring-cushioned 


HOME—SCHOOL Olympia DeLuxe Portable... 
makes “short work” of the whole family’s assign 
ments! A breeze to operate—even for the inexpe- 
rienced typist. Fully-equipped with the finest 
features—from convenient half-spacing to key-set 
tabs. Handsome color options. Choice of type styles. 


NE I A RES tt AIT a i 


speed keys—correcting space bar—to name just a few. 
All at no extra cost. Precision-built in Europe's larg- 
est, most modern typewriter factory. Put one to the 
test —“on-the-job”—before you decide on any other 
typewriter. See Yellow Pages for nearest dealer. 


OR TRAVEL Olympia Lightweight Portable... 
for anyone who's going places! Slim, trim and com- 
pact—weighs less than 10 pounds—case and all. 
Unexcelled for precision-built quality—it's the 
fastest, smoothest, most efficient lightweight port- 
able you can buy. Distinctive carrying case. 





FREE 
Olympia Dit 





Type Style Selector Guide for Olympia DeLuxe Portables—write to 
Dept. RAI nter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West 8t N.Y.CAS 











WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


is book selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities in the 
U. S. and its island territories only those places where living costs are less, where 
the surroundings are pleasant, and where nature and the community get together 
to guarantee a good time from fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or the like. 
The book never overlooks the fact that some people must get part-time or sea- 
sonal work to pad out their income. 


It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America — from New England 
south to . west to California and north to the Pacific Northwest. It 
includes both Hawaii and American Virgin Islands. Some people spend hundreds 
of dollars trying to get information like this by traveling around the country. 
Frequently they fail — there is just too much of America to explore! 


Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you from that danger. Yet the big 
NEW edition costs only $1.00. 





ALL ABOUT ARIZONA 


—the healthful state, where 
it’s great to live and vacation 


Just as @ road map shows you how to reach your destination, Thomas B. 
Lesure’s big book, All About Arizona, the healthful estate, leads you to whatever 
you want in this fast growing state of sun and scenic wonderlands. 


What do you want to know about Arizona? 


Where's the .best place to retire at low cost? Where are summers cool? 
Winters, sunny most of the time? Where are the best areas for a job or a business 
of your own? For a home? What must a newcomer watch out for when buying 
land .. . or a home? How high are taxes? Is it true that living costs are less than 
in the East? Whet about salaries . . . schools for my children . my health? 


Or do you want to tour this Grand Canyon State? What's the best way to see 
Arizona by car (or otherwise)? What is really worth seeing along the roads and 
down interesting side roads? Or in the cities, the national parks and the other 
four-star sights? What are those world-famous but relatively unknown four-star 
sights overs ed by spectacular Grand Canyon? What is really the best way to 
see the Grand Canyon? The Indian reservations? The other Canyons? Which are 
the best places to eat and stay along the way? 


What are the sure ways to cut travel costs in this big state? 


Tiled with facts, over a hundred thousand words in length, All About 
Arizona, the healthful state, almost brings Arizona to your door, answering these 
and a hundred other questions and giving you a richer, better picture of Arizona 
than many people have after living there for years. 


To know al) you should about Arizona before you go for a home, a job, a 
business of your own, retirement in the sun, or a vacation you'll always remember, 
read All About Arizona, the healthful state. Price Only $2. 





BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. — so nearly like 


Tahiti in appearance, beauty and r, even the natives say it was made from a 
rainbow? (And the costs here are so low you cannot only reach it but also stay 
awhile for hardly more than you'd spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its most 
dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live for a song? 


Do know where it costs less to spend awhile, the surroundings are pleas- 
ant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West Indies 
and the world’s other low cost wonderlands? Or which is the one spot world 
travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where two can live in sheer 
luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only $175 a month? 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. a big new book with about 70 
photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. S., the rest 
of the world is closer than you think. Author Norman D. Ford, honorary vice- 
president of the Globetrotters Club, shows that the American dollar is respected 
all over the world and buys a lot more than you'd give it credit for. 


Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for months 
on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you'd spend for a few 
months at home or if you've dreamed of taking time out for a real rest, this book 
shows how you can afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border to 
reach some of the world's Bargain Paradises, it's time you learned how much you 
can do on the money you've got. Send now for BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE 
WORLD. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 





WHERE WILL YOU GO IN 
FLORIDA? 


FLORIDA needn't be expensive—not if you know just where to go for wha. 
ever you seek in Florida. And if there's any man who can give you the facts you 
want it's Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters Club. (Yes 
Florida is his home whenever he isn't traveling.) 

His big book, Norman Ford's Florida, tells you, first of all, road by road, milk 
by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you're on vacation or looking 
over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can stop for 
the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For that longer 
vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real “paradise” —just 
the spot which has everything you want. 

Of course, there's much more to this big book. 


. 

lf You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 

NORMAN FORD tells you just where to head. His talks with hundreds of 
personnel managers, businessmen, real estate operators, state officials, etc., lets 
him pinpoint the towns you want to know about, if you're going to Florida for 
a home, a job with @ future, or a business of your own. If you've ever wanted to 
run a tourist court or own an orange grove, he tells you today’s inside story of 
these popular investments. 


. 
If You Want to Retire on a Small Income 

NORMAN FORD tells you exactly where you can retire now on the money 
you've got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (Jf you need a part time or seasonal 
job to help out your income, he tells you where to pick up extra income.) Because 
Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small 
income, he can help you to take life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida — whether you want to retire, 
vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business — Norman Ford's Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book 
with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2 — only a frac- 
tion of the money you'd spend needlessly, if you went to Florida blind. 


For your copy, fill out coupon today. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT IN 
CALIFORNIA? 


A job or a business of your own? 
A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, Yosemite, elsewhere in California = 
at @ price you can afford? 
A place to retire on a smglil income? 
A home.in the sun, with year-around spring-like days? 
No matter what you seek in California, William Redgrave's big book Cali- 
fornia—the State That Has Everything, shows you city by city, town by town, road 
by road, everything you'll find in this big state. 





If you are vacationing, his clear and detailed facts just about guarantee you 
won't miss anything worth seeing and you will welcome his long lists of recom- 
mended restaurants, motels and hotels, where you can stop at the price you want 
to pay. 

If you're looking for a job or a business of your own, California — the State 
That Has Everything gives you the facts you want. With William Redgrave's 
help you'll find the California that appeals to you whole regions with just 
the degree of warmth and sunshine you want, with houses and rentals priced 
within your means. If you're single, you'll find the best places to live for the fun 
and entertainment you want. If you're a family man, you'll find the best places to 
raise a family. If you want to retire, you'll find the pleasantest places in all 
California to live on a small income. 

There's so much more to this book — the facts you need if you're thinking of 
living in a trailer, the best places to fish and hunt, where to go for a college 
education, what you'll pay in taxes, how best to find your own retirement or 
vacation paradise, etc., etc. There's so much information, in fact, that you 
probably wouldn't learn as much about California in onths, even years, of 
traveling around this big state as you can learn from this one big book. Yet it 
costs only $2. Mail coupon today for your copy. 

BH™ Fill Out and Send at Once for Quick Delivery 
FSS SS SHS SSS SSS SHESESSSSESSSHSSSHSSSSSSSSSESEEEE EEE eS 
Mail toe HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
87 Baron Street 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
I have enclosed $ (cash, check or money order). 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund 
my money if I am not satisfied. 
0 All About Arizona — the healthful state. $2. 
() Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 
() California — The State That Has Everything. $2. 
() Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 
(J Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. 

C) SPECIAL OFFER: All 5 books above ($8.50 value) 

for only $6. 


Print Name 
Address 
City and State 
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